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THE REVELATION OF HERSELF 

PART I 

PuLMGN, Sunday, June 27th. 
It is seventeen hours since we parted in the 
Grand Central Station. Did I push you off the 
car step, Tony, or did you swing off yourself? 
At any rate the train was going at a pretty good 
speed, and I knew you mustn't get carried on. 
After I had seen the last of you I walked 
through the car and sat down with my back to 
the other passengers. Underground, and out 
again. What abnormally clean people those 
Harlemites are! — or else they are very much 
otherwise that they need to wash every day in 
the week. Flying clothes between every two 
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rows of houses — every imaginable color, like 
the flags of all nations. I sat and marvelled at 
the quantity, and at the same time I wondered — 
all the way back to PuUen I wondered, and after 
a night's sleep I am wondering still — ^how for 
any reason on earth I could leave you who are 
all the world to me, at the behest of these people, 
mere relatives, to whom I am only bound by the 
accidental ties of blood. 

Of course there is another point of view — 
theirs. It was ine^dtable that they should send 
for me, and if you had known what my grand- 
mother was until yesterday and never will be 
any more, and could behold what she is now, 
you would understand better than I can pos- 
sibly tell you what an appalling thing this 
seizure is to us all. 

It seems impossible when I stand by the bed 
where she lies prostrate, a big-boned, strong- 
framed woman with one side of her body stricken 
helpless, and her power of articulation wholly 
gone. The only sign of life about her is her 
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left eye, which fastens itself upon us and follows 
us about with an imploring look that is posi- 
tively tragic. Wistfulness was never a char- 
acteristic expression of my Grandmother Pul- 
len's face. 

And if they had no choice but to send for 
me, it is equally true that I had none but to 
come. One obeys a summons by wire as if it 
were a voice from heaven. To be sure I lost a 
train while I was hunting you up to say good- 
by. That made me four hours later than I 
should have been at Pullen, a matter of silent 
but quite evident reproach — I won't enlarge 
upon that now, however. I could not, and would 
not, leave New York without seeing you, what- 
ever might be the consequences. The reproach, 
I will explain, did not emanate from my grand- 
mother, who, I judge, has little idea of the pas- 
sage of time in her poor brain. When I get back 
to you I'm going to tell you lots of things that 
we have never had the time for talking over. 
Not that they are important. Nothing is of 
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importance except the one great Fact of our 
love. 

I wired you the very moment I stepped out 
of the train. I said to the Person who had come 
to meet me, "How is my grandmother?" 

The answer was, "There has been no change 
since four o'clock (a delicate allusion, Tony, 
to the hour when I should have arrived). 

"Is the carriage here?" I asked. "I will be 
ready in just a minute. I am going to send 
one or two messages, if you don't mind waiting." 

Now the Person does mind waiting, always 
minds it, with the cold, still abhorrence of one 
whose life and affairs have become adjusted to 
a system. But I smiled pleasantly when I said 
it, as if I were perfectly unconscious of the 
Person's disapproval. Tony, dear, do you know 
— ^but of course you don't, you are so very direct 
in your own methods — ^that you can take all 
power of resistance out of people that way? 
By assuming, I mean, such an appearance of 
artless unconsciousness that no one can accuse 
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you of meaning to give offence. Now Pm well 
aware that you don't approve any sort of cir- 
cumlocution, but please don't alter the good 
opinion of me that I know you held seventeen 
hours ago, because when I see you I am going 
to explain that I am not deceitful, only diplo- 
matic. Even you must admit that there are 
occasions when a little tact saves a great deal of 
discomfort. (Of course, I should never have any 
use for it with you,) 

The telegraph operator at the station is a 
young man who used to play jackstones and 
"class ball" with me when I was in short skirts. 
I took a blank and wrote: "Mr. Antony Sey- 
mour, Gazer Office, Broadway," feeling delight- 
fully reckless with Jarvis on tiptoe (mentally) 
and the Person walking up and down the wait- 
ing room with measured steps and an expression 
of offended authority. It was out of pure mis- 
chief and bravado that I added, "Take good 
care of yourself," after I had announced my 
safe arrival. Though I have a perfect right 
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to do anything I choose, as far as any one 
except you has a voice in the matter. 

Still, dearie, I think you may address my let- 
ters to General Delivery, South PuUen, while 
I am here. It will be only for a short time, 
and the distance is not great, less than two miles. 
I can walk or drive over there every day. Our 
morning mail is brought early, and might lie 
for an hour on the hall table for all the household 
to see before I get downstairs. You are such 
a great and momentous Fact, that I don't want 
you to be suspected just at present. 

Oh, dear! there are so many things I want 
to tell you! What shall I say first? There is 
nothing of any vital . interest to us except our 
love, and yet, now that I am away from you 
with plenty of time to write, and no other form 
of intercourse possible for the immediate present, 
I suppose I ought to improve the opportunity 
to tell you what my relations have been to some 
of these estimable PuUenites. But not to-day. 
Oh, Tony, Tony, this was to have been our day, 
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and here I am, back in Pullen. Back — ^in Pul- 
len, and "oh! the difference to me!" It's not 
the same village I left three months ago, — 

*<What's this duU town to me, 
Tony's not here." 

You don't know, because I have never stopped 
being happy long enough to tell you in what 
light I had grown to regard this place. Not 
as a permanent home, certainly, for the pecuKar 
limitations of a small manufacturing town, and 
one named for my own great-grandfather at that, 
would either extinguish my personality alto- 
gether or drive me mad. But it does represent 
all that has ever seemed stable in my life, I 
drifted about so as long as my father lived. I 
don't care much for stable things, either; they 
are apt to become stupid and monotonous, but 
one doesn't always have the courage of one's 
dislikes. I might — it's a horrible thought, but 
I might have been forced to "settle down" here. 
I am a queer mixture — did you know it? — of 
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rebelliousness and submissiveness, of impudence 
and compliance. I think I will soar in the air 
out of everybody's reach, and instead I only flut- 
ter along the ground, touching it with my toes 
every now and then, to make sure it is really 
under me. That, I suspect, is a woman's way 
of flying. I wouldn't make the admission to 
anybody but you. Never to Myles. Myles, I 
may as well explain just here, is Grandmother 
PuUen's nephew-in-law, in other words, the be- 
reft husband of my cousin Nell, who died twelve 
years ago when she had been married just one 
year. Poor Nellie ! She never had a bit of self- 
assertiveness and I can't help thinking it is just 
as well she went when she did. Myles — ^but let 
us drop him for the present. Some day, when 
I feel as cut-and-dried as a census report, I'll 
tell you more about him. 

I find myself a little restless, dear. It is a 
beautiful day, and if it had not been for this 
terrible thing you and I would have been at this 
very hour gliding along the Hudson, with a 
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hammock rolled up and strapped to our lunch- 
basket, and a single umbrella sheltering us from 
the sun ; with Omar in one of your coat pockets, 
and The Seven Seas in the other — ^we shouldn't 
have read a word in either of them, dear! And 
now, what are you doing without me? What are 
you thinking of? A day in your life in which I 
have no share, the first since we came together. 
I hope you are not lonely, but you must be just 
a little, I think. After all do I wish you to 
be quite contented? My own feelings I can't 
analyze. It was very sudden, and though I 
have been used to unexpected things all my life, 
starting off sometimes at a two hours' notice 
with my father for a six months' trip, I had 
no one to leave behind in those days, for my 
father while he lived was my world, just as you 
are now. 

But I do know that I am not unhappy. I 
have never been unhappy in my life, and I can't 
begin yet. Besides, there is a certain fascination 
in withdrawing a little from you and thinking 
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over by myself all that the last three months have 
held. You remember the lines we were reading 
one night when Aunt Letitia was out and it 
rained against the window, and we stayed cosily 
in the Ubrary :— 

"Break the rosary in a pearly rain. 
And gather what we let fall." 

That is what I shall do while I am here — go 
back and pick up the days one by one, since first 
I met you, and string them over again in my 
memory. I couldn't do that if I were with you, 
because you would keep doing new things to 
distract me. 

I sat a long time by my window last night 
after I had come up to my room. The electric 
lights shone through the trees, and the breeze 
was saying queer, mysterious things to the hem- 
locks on the lawn. After the insistent noises of 
a big city this place is oppressively quiet, and 
an ominous hush pervades the house itself. I 
cannot tell you, Tony, what a curious chill came 
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over me as I crossed the threshhold of my grand- 
mother's room last night. It was as if I had 
stepped all at once into the current of an icy 
draught. It was an impression, of course, but 
I cannot help wondering if it meant anything, 
and what? There is a feeling of suspension in 
the air as if the old house were holding its breath 
and waiting for something to happen. This 
may be only a morbid fancy on my part, called 
into play by the near presence of death. Yet 
the chill was very real, and I shiver now to recall 
it. I have never been subject to such notions, 
and they are not the pleasantest of companions 
at the dead of night in a silent house. It may all 
be laid to "nervousness," I suppose, and I tried 
to overcome it with thoughts of you. As I sent 
my soul out to meet yours, it seemed indeed that 
you drew very near. I had seen you only a few 
hours before — ^your dear, straightforward, clear 
blue eyes, your square shoulders and strong, 
supple hands, and the parting of your thick, 
dark, crisp hair. I said as we walked out to the 
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train, "It's only for a little while, Tony, isn't 
it?" and you answered confidently, "That's all, 
Madge. Poor old lady! I hope she will live 
till you get there." 

She is alive this morning, and apparently no 
weaker than she was last night. The doctors 
say another shock may occur at any time, and 
the second would surely be fatal. If she could 
only speak the thing would not be so awful. She 
cannot even hold a pencil, for it is her right side 
that is stricken, and no one who has ever known 
my Grandmother PuUen could conceive of her 
doing anything so irregular as trying to write 
with her left hand. Still, if she could communi- 
cate with us in any way, she might demand some 
unreasonable concession or other, as dying peo- 
ple so often do. There are two nurses in the 
house, and they anticipate every possible want 
of hers. They seem to me wonderfully clever 
about reading what little expression she is able 
to put into her strange, drawn features. That 
inteUigence is, of course, the result of training. 
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They told me' she looked pleased last night when 
she was informed that I had arrived. That idea 
must have been altogether due to their imagina- 
tion, for I never saw my Grandmother PuUen 
look pleased at anything; but really, when I 
knelt down by the bedside and laid my hand on 
hers (I couldn't kiss her, Tony) it almost seemed 
that she was imploring something of me. That 
one eye pierced me through; it was enough to 
make the least sensitive person tremble. If she 
could have spoken, what would she have said? 
Something, perhaps, that I could not have borne. 
She looked toward the door, and her fingers 
closed over my wrist with a suggestion of her 
old overbearing purpose and determination. If 
I was ever afraid of anybody, it was of Grand- 
mother PuUen. She has made me do things that 
no one else could ever have persuaded me to, 
simply by force of her tremendous, dominating 
will. 

And she stared at that doorway till I thought 
I should scream aloud, all the while making a 
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queer inarticulate noise in her throat. I took 
my hand from hers, quaking with the absurd 
fear that she would suddenly spring at me, and 
got slowly upon my feet. Then I began to feel 
myself growing weak and faint, and one of the 
nurses, a pretty sleek creature with fair hair and 
the demurest gray eyes, came forward, and led 
me out of the room. IBonnie — ^my other grand- 
mother, on my mother's side — ^took me down- 
stairs and made me some tea in her own little 
brass teakettle. It sounded so cheerful singing 
over the spirit lamp, that I partly forgot the 
gruesome scene in the room above. Bonnie is a 
dear, and we are very good friends. I will tell 
you more about her when I come back to you. 
She is a vain little person and would never allow 
me to call her grandma because it made her feel 
old, and so my mother taught me to call her 
Bonnie, which is a diminutive of her surname — 
Boniface. It suits her too, for she is a pretty, 
pink-cheeked old lady, not so very old either, 
only sixty-four. 

[14] 
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I have been in Hie sickroom again this morn- 
ing. I shrank from it, but Myles seemed to 
think I ought to go, and though I do not make 
a business of obeying Myles, it is easiest some- 
times to do the thing that is expected of you. 
This time, my grandmother gazed at the ceiling, 
and did not appear to notice me. She is horrible 
to look at, one side of her face drooping and 
distorted. I couldn't help hoping as I stood 
there, that I should not die such an object. 
Fancy being old, dear, and not in the least at- 
tractive, having lost every one you had ever 
cared for except a granddaughter who couldnH 
love you, and then to have the strength that had 
been your greatest pride turned all at once into 
a terrible helplessness. Think of it! Tony, 
will you love me when I am old? As you do now, 
only more, because the associations of years are 
crowded into the love? There is nothing on 
earth I care for but love, and no love on earth 
but yours. Other people may be fond of me, 
they must, for your sake, but your love has come 
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to be the one thing, and all else shrank into 
nothingness when you came to me and I knew 
that we cared. Grandma Pullen's money, which 
it is certain I am to have — for myself I hardly 
care whether it comes my way or not. For your 
sake I do want it, so that you may be free to 
leave your enforced duties and follow your 
blessed convictions, writing books that shall en- 
lighten and redeem so many people. 

What will you think of this letter? I'm 
afraid it will seem to you flippant. I didn't mean 
it so, as in your heart you surely understand. 
Do you think of me, Tony, every minute? To- 
morrow I shall have a letter from you. After 
that, send to South PuUen, remember; it is the 
best arrangement for the little time I am to be 

here. I am your own 

Madge. 

June 28th. Before breakfast. 
It is Monday again, for which I am heartily 
glad. Daylight, especially the light of a week- 
day, is the best of mental healers. Yesterday 
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was so long, and the morbid fancies wouldn't be 
driven out. I spent the afternoon overhauling 
some trunks and drawers — ^the piano mustn't 
be touched, and I was not in the mood for driv- 
ing. In the evening, well, if you must have it, 
Tony, in the evening I was lonely — for the first 
time in my life, I think. Love works all sorts of 
psychological changes, and if I am happy with 
you, I must miss you a little bit when I'm away, 
must I not? Yet, I was not actually sad, for I 
shall see you again very soon, and meanwhile I 
have a great store of memories to live upon. 
Bonnie won't allow me to stay in my room and 
think about you ; she craves my society, and last 
night she sat and looked at me with her big eyes 
till I was forced to talk for the sake of keeping 
her in spirits. I have a character to preserve 
with Bonnie; she believes, and tells everybody, 
that I am the most amusing person she ever saw, 
quite unconscious of the fact that in this esti- 
mate she is confessing her own sadly limited ex- 
perience. 

[ 17] 
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So I roused myself and began a description of 
Aunt Letitia's establishment — ^the carpets and 
curtains, the furniture and draperies, the differ- 
ent sets of china and silver for special occasions, 
auntie's costumes and jewels, and the entire con- 
ventional, philistine outfit. Dear vain silly little 
Bonnie! She has always stood in awe of the 
material display one can make with money. I 
avoided, painfully enough, all mention of you. 
I could not tell her anything without telling all, 
and she would not have understood. She would 
have asked first whether you were handsome, and 
second, what your income was. Besides, she 
would repeat the whole story, in strictest confi- 
dence, to the very next person who called. Bon- 
nie is not fond of Myles. She complains that he 
is not courtly, which means that he does not pay 
a sufficient amount of attention to her, but she 
has a certain respect for his money and position. 
Your work and ambitions, our hopes and plans, 
would be far too unworldly for her material little 
mind to grasp. Still, I should dash myself 
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boldly against her incapacity if I felt that the 
time had come for disclosure. The dear old girl 
has a vein of dead-rose sentiment in her, and 
you could trust me to paint you in glowing col- 
ours, my Tony ! 

Later. 

Myles came in and brought the mail — ^I was 
sure it would happen so. There was so little of 
it that my two letters were conspicuous, and of 
course yours had managed to get on top. I was 
so eager and nervous that I fairly snatched them 
from his hand, and then, to offset the impres- 
sion I feared I had produced, I thrust them into 
my blouse with an air of nonchalance that would 
not have deceived a day-old gosling. Myles, 
however, preserved the stable calm of a person 
who is incapable of realizing that one could have 
anjrthing to conceal from him. I am particu- 
larly desirous of doing him justice, and so I 
must say just here that with all his air of obvious 
rectitude and his manner of intimating with his 
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eyelids that if you differ with him you are hope- 
lessly wrong, he is invariably a gentleman. You 
see, dearie, I am giving this amount of promi- 
nence to him because though not an actual mem- 
ber of the household, he still figures very promi- 
nently in it. He represents my Grandmother 
Pullen's ideal of manly virtue and business 
ability. He manages all her affairs; her ap- 
proval of him seems to be complete. That is as 
near as she has ever come to loving, I believe. 
Poor old lady ! A life without love ! Could it be 
called living? 

How curious to think that life could mean 
anything but love, especially to a woman! 
Grandfather Pullen's portrait hangs in the par- 
lor, on the north wall, where the big chimney 
casts a deep shadow on it. It is one of those por- 
traits in which the eyes follow you about the 
room. As a child, I always avoided looking at 
him past that chimney ; it used to seem as if he 
were peering out of his comer to see if he could 
lure me in. I wondered even then if she loved 
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him, as my father and mother loved each other — 
in a happy, playful sort of way, keeping anni- 
versaries of ever3rthing that ever happened after 
he first began to "pay her attention," when she 
was eighteen and he twenty-one. With my pres- 
ent enlightenment, I know that nobody could 
have loved Grandfather Pullen, least of all, Mrs. 
G. P. Tight lips, shrewd, narrow eyes, a fore- 
head with fine, latitudinal creases, and a pom- 
pous air of holding himself aloof from the com- 
mon herd. An aristocratic money-getter. I can 
stand under the portrait and imitate him till 
Bonnie becomes hysterical. What will you think 
of such levity, you dear, serious-minded Tony, 
intent upon your socialistic theories? But you 
see we are terribly pent-up. Not allowed to 
make a sound in the house, and debarred from 
going abroad because it would look inconsiderate 
and lacking in respect. And Bonnie's sixty-four 
years are disposed to sit very lightly on her slop- 
ing little shoulders. Grandmother PuUen's mar- 
riage was, as nearly as I can cuscertain, one of 
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those dismal, deliberately planned affairs that go 
to make one a moral anarchist. If public opin- 
ion sanctions such a union, isn't its approval an 
insult to the real thing? Bonnie tells me little 
anecdotes of them. She says Grandmother Pul- 
len always called her husband "Mr. PuUen,'' so 
far as any one ever knew, at all time and seasons. 
Query : In the privacy of their own apartments? 
Fancy it ! "Mr. PuUen, will you please pick this 
knot out of my nightcap strings?" Or, "I be- 
lieve the baby has the colic, Mr. Pullen. Won't 
you hand me the anise bottle?" 

How would it have seemed to you if I had said 
**Grood-night, Mr. Seymour," that evening we 
walked home from the Casino across the Park? — 
do you remember? Please don't think that I 
mean to ridicule this poor stricken old woman; 
it's only that my riotous imagination will run 
loose. Instinctively, I seem to be applying the 
one test to everybody nowadays ; I keep wonder- 
ing if they have loved, could love or will love. 
There is Maidie, Myles's little girl. She is 
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twelve years old ; in another twelve years will she 
stand up and stretch out her arms and feel that 
she is growing tall with the love that fills her 
heart and beats into her finger tips? I doubt it. 
At Maidie's age I was reading The Idylls of the 
Kmgj which I am sure her father would pro- 
hibit as not being suitable to her years. If she 
is lucky enough to get hold of them by the time 
she is sixteen^ she will be just so far behind me 
even if in that time Nature has succeeded in pro- 
ducing another man who knows how to be loved 
as I love you. It is a great thing to know how 
to be loved, Tony dear. I believe very few men 
do, though as a matter of fact, I know very little 
about it. My father made it his business to ward 
off all approaches of that kind, cussuring me that 
when the inevitable experience came, it could by 
no means be kept away. How right he was, and 
how inevitable you were, my Tony ! 

There again, is Bonnie. At sixty-four she has 
still a girlish charm, and though her colouring 
has faded, it is in a delicate, refined way, like 
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old tapestry. But Bonnie's soul never soared far 
above the marabout feathers, and chin^ silks, and 
thread-lace shawls of her more prosperous sea- 
sons. She is fond of me because in me she lives 
over again her much regretted youth, and be- 
cause I keep her somewhat in touch with the out- 
side world that she has seen very little of since 
her husband died and she came here to live in 
semi-dependence on Grandmother PuUen. 

Myles? Well, Myles is a well-regulated piece 
of mechanism, with all the latest adjustments for 
perfect operation according to certain require- 
ments, but the divine fire is absent. As for the 
girls I know, they are all ready to dress their 
ideal up in the shape of the first marriageable 
man they meet, and very few of them have the 
discernment to see that the ideal hangs loose on 
the man. Blessed, wonderful Tony ! You never 
could get on the ideal's clothes at all; you out- 
grew them long ago. And yet the creature did 
somehow bear a certain likeness to you, as if 
he had in the first conception been a dream 
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image of yourself —and who knows but that he 
was? 

We have been two days separated. I do not 
understand how it is, but you do not seem far 
away. I think and think of you, and it is ahnost 
as if I were looking into your eyes. In two or 
three weeks at the most, I believe, I shall be back 
in New York. No matter about the weather. 
Bonnie will be glad to go with me, and we will 
take rooms somewhere near the Park. After this 
separation is over, we must never have another. 
Why should we? I laugh to myself, thinking 
of all your dear foolish talk about not taking 
me until you can provide the regulation house all 
furnished, to put me in. I am perfectly sure 
that I do not desire a permanent home, at least 
for the present, and still more convinced that 
you do not. Besides — and this is not so cold- 
blooded as it sounds — in a very short time I shall 
have all my grandmother's money. It will not 
make us rich as riches go, but we shall be inde- 
pendent of salaries, and you wiU be free to fol- 
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low your bent, without regard to the demands 
of editors. You shall study socialistic tendencies 
and conditions to your heart's content; we will 
travel, see with each other's eyes, think with each 
other's brain. Then you shall write the Great 
Book. I will help you — ^I can, dear. My father 
used to say that every man's mind needed a 
woman's to supplement it, to go into the little 
side paths and comers that the masculine intellect 
was too clumsy to penetrate. 

Since writing that last line I have been read- 
ing over ypur letter for the — ^th time — ^never 
mind the exact figure. Bless the postal service ! 
How kindly it takes care of us, and keeps our 
secret ! You need not have apologized for what 
you call your brevity. Men, I believe, are not 
natural letter-writers. Only I hope you will 
have patience with my long, feminine outpour- 
ings. I have nothing to do but think and write, 
and it is such a comfort to talk myself out to 
you. You understand all I say just as I say it. 
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I can see your eyes as I write, steady, intent, 
searching, sympathetic, drawing the best that is 
in me up to the surface. If you called me to ac- 
count — ^blamed, or corrected, or questioned, well, 
you wouldn't be you in that case. I am sure 
advice has never been of much use to me. I 
know, of myself, where I am weak or wrong, and 
to be loved for the good there is in me seems to be 
my best incentive to be better. I could never live 
my life according to somebody else's plan any 
more than a strawberry could change itself into 
a plum. If you wiU simply love me, Tony, I 
shall in time find out all my own faults, and over- 
come them for your sake. You shall be my sun. 
Only shine on me and I will grow. Make me a 
good jstrawberry that way. 

Maidie is waiting for me; we are going out 
together for a romp in the field, quite away from 
the house so no one will be scandalized. Back of 
our place there is an orchard, then some meadow 
land bordered on one side by woods. Still 
farther on is the river, very smooth and slow 
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and peaceful till it gets to the lower end of the 
village, where it rouses itself out of its deplorable 
laziness, and makes an effort to run Mr. Myles 
Havenden's mills — Myles expects it. The mills 
were formerly my grandfather's ; they have now 
passed partly into Myles's possession, and wholly 
into his management. But, Tony, I shall never 
stop writing if I don^t stop. Maidie sits by the 
window. She is a nice child, tall for her years 
and erect, with straight, slim legs and very 
bright eyes under her hat-brim. She has been 
waiting sweetly and sedately, but I know how 
quickly she will jump to her feet when I say I 
am ready. 

I don't live without you, dear. I breathe just 
to keep the life in me till I can come back to you, 
which I shall do soon, very soon. 

Friday, July 2d. 

Oh, dear, I wonder if you are reading my 
letter of Wednesday and thinking it was a little 
disagreeable and out-of -sorts. When I wrote it 
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was raining so hard I couldn't make any sort of 
excuse for leaving the house, and I was desperate 
to hear from you. Myles, in a dripping mack> 
intosh, came with the mail — nothing from you, 
of course, as I had asked you to send to South 
PuUen, but just for a minute I wished that you 
had disobeyed me. 

Later the rain stopped. I declared to Bonnie 
that I must have the air, and in spite of her ex- 
postulations I put on my golf suit and set out on 
foot for your blessed letter. I read it on the way 
home, sitting on a rock under a big tree that 
dropped tears on it and on me too, poor little 
Madge. Aren't you ashamed for calling me to 
account so soon, when I had just been praising 
you for your noble tolerance? 

I can't imagine what I have said to make you 
feel that there is anything you should know that 
I have not already told you. You wish me to 
describe Myles, give his age and exact position 
in the family. Well, have I not already done 
so? If not, he is about thirty-five, well set-up, 
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with rather piercing dark eyes, a good nose, and 
a thin mouth under a carefully kept dark mous- 
tache. There are depressions at the comers, 
which mean that speaking generally he disap- 
proves of one's conduct. His expression is one 
of endurance. Do you see him? I wish to 
heaven I did not. 

As for my grandmother's case, the doctors 
have explained it, but you know how they 
delight in technicalities, and I only understand 
that she may have another seizure at any mo- 
ment, which would, in all probability, be fatal. 
We are keeping her perfectly quiet, and waiting 
for the end. At present, her existence is nothing 
more than a dreadful death in life. I can think 
of nothing worse. To know, to think, to feel, 
to wish, and yet not be able to make anybody 
understand ! 

Bonnie is stricken to abjectness with fear, 
momentarily expecting a like visitation. She is 
in the best of health, but that does not reassure 
her, for my Grandmother Pullen had only the 
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day before her own calamity been boasting of 
her sound physical condition. Bonnie argues, 
therefore, that an appearance of good health 
is ominous. So she sits miserable through break- 
fast, with only a cup of "cambric tea" to moisten 
her toast and eggs; she is afraid of coffee. I 
poke fun at her to keep my own spirits up, 
partly, but it is nevertheless a fact thai; the whole 
atmosphere of the house is suggestive of death. 
Maidie is my greatest comfort, next to your 
letters. She has attached herself to me, pre- 
ferring my society to that of her more youthful 
friends, who are coldly jealous in consequence, 
and pass her in the street with distorted noses. 
The top of her head comes just to my chin, we 
are almost evenly matched in a hundred-yard 
dash, and she adores the Jungle Books. Every 
time I put on a fresh shirt waist she falls in 
love with me all over again. There is nothing 
more reassuring to a woman of my age than the 
admiration of a girl of hers — as far as one's 
vanity goes, I mean. 
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We go out every day for a walk in the fields- 



it's oftener a run — and yesterday we had some- 
thing that for want of anything more exciting 
we agreed to call an adventure. We were cross- 
ing the field towards the river. The first two 
barriers are stone walls, and we have our regu- 
lar places to step over, but the last division line 
is a rail fence, and it is a high one. That lets 
us into the meadow beyond which is the river. 

I was not in quite my usual spirits, so I pulled 
out a rail and ignominiously crawled under, a 
mode of proceeding which Maidie at any time 
would have scorned for herself. She is as agile 
as a monkey and very nearly as quick. By the 
time I was on my feet and had restored the rail 
to its place I saw her on the top bar of the 
fence with outstretched arms just poised for 
a jump. I called to her to be careful, but I was 
too late, for down she came, her flying petticoats 
caught on the top of the post, and she hung sus- 
pended. The sudden stop took her breath away 
for an instant, but Maidie is not the girl to 
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scream. She frowned, and kicked her heels 
against the fence, and we heard the sound of 
breaking stitches, and then we both laughed. 

"Let the old thing tear," said Maidie. 

"Climb up backwards, can't you?" I sug- 
gested, believing her capable of almost any acro- 
batic feat. 

She tried to reach behind her for the top rail, 
but she was hanging a little too low. 

"It will be a funny thing if I can't get down," 
she said. 

She bent her knees and tried to get a footing 
on one of the lower rails, and again we heard the 
gathers giving way. She was too high for me 
to lift her unless I climbed to the top of the 
fence myself, and I was beginning to think the 
situation more serious than it looked, when I 
saw a rush of ^olor come into Maidie's face. 
She began to tug at her skirt, but the thing 
was made of stout linen by a conscientious Pul- 
len dressmaker, who knew that Myles is, above 
all things, practical. The rest of the stitches 
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held their own, and the fabric was too stout to 
tear. 

Maidie's face grew redder. The entire length 
of her stockings and some very crisp Hamburg 
ruffles were conspicuously in view below the in- 
vincible petticoats. She fluttered her hands at 
me. 

"Pull me down, Madge, pull me down. Tear 
the botheration skirt. I've got plenty more. 
Papa won't know. There's Lawrence Carlew 
coming, hateful thing ! What's he doing in this 
field, anyway f Take me, Madge, WON'T 
you?" 

I looked, and running towards us like a dear, 
or rather, like a crack half-back on a 'Varsity 
eleven, was a young fellow in knickerbockers 
and a blue shirt. I felt deeply for my young 
charge, but I was quite powerless to help her. 
She was doing the last thing now — shedding 
tears of fury, with her hat tipped down over 
her face. 

Mr. Carlew, when he came up, took the mat- 
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ter quite seriously. He raised his cap to me 
before he came to a stop, and leaping upon the 
lower rail of the fence, lifted the child carefully 
down. She came to earth, very angry with fate, 
and somewhat less than decently grateful to her 
preserver. It took our united efforts to restore 
her self-respect, and Mr. Carlew showed a rare 
tact in the matter. I pinned up the wreck, and 
then we begged Maidie to introduce us, which 
made her laugh till it was too late to cry any 
more. 

I have never known this young man, though 
like me, he was bom in Pullen. I went to board- 
ing-school with his sister, who is now married and 
living abroad, but Lawrence was a little boy in 
those days — ^he is only nineteen now — and has 
not spent much more time in Pullen than I have. 
He and his mother have travelled a great deal 
and passed some of their winters South, with a 
tutor, and meanwhile he has been growing up, 
it seems. He is big, and very good-looking, and 
in six or eight years from now, I should judge, 
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he may have become an approximate success as 
an all-round human being. At present, he is 
simply a Harva/d freshman. 

As we strolled together toward the river and 
he answered innumerable questions about Elinor, 
I noticed another young man walking in the 
same general direction, but keeping close to the 
belt of woods. 

"Old Norrice,'' said Mr. Carlew in explana- 
tion. "We were trying to do a little Cicero this 
morning. It's too fine a day for Latin, don't 
you think, Miss Pullen?" 

"That depends," I replied, cautiously. 

"Yes, I know what you mean," he said, with 
a conscious laugh, but without the least con- 
fusion. "I suppose you have heard about it. 
The fellows don't think anything of it, you 
know; here in PuUen they're so simple they 
look upon it as a disgrace. My mother's inno- 
cent enough to be dreadfully cut up about 
it. Won't go to see anybody if she can 
help it." 
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I begged to know what the deplorable state 
of affairs could be. 

"Oh, you donH know?" he exclaimed. I 
saw that he was distinctly piqued. Maidie got 
hold of my hand and slyly pulled it. She 
had the facts, and her opinion of them as 
well. 

"Well, it's just this — I flunked my finals in 
two courses, and without them I haven't enough 
to take me on with my class. I hadn't done 
well enough through the year in Greek and 
mathematics to jump me over the finals. You see 
I played in the freshman eleven. Miss Pullen; 
if you read the athletics, perhaps you know 
about the tackle I made on our five-yard line 
in the game with Pennsy after I'd chased their 
half-back from the middle of the field. You see 
we held 'em there, so I saved the touch-down. 
It really wasn't much, you know," with an obvi- 
ous air of its being a great deal, "but the papers 
lauded me in great shape. They'll put me on 
the training table first thing in the fall. So 
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you see, I'm tutoring for make-up exams in 
September." 

'And that's your tutor out there?" 
Yes, that's Billy Norrice. Working his way 
through the Law School — ^regular shark at 
Greek and math, don't you know? Fellows say 
he didn't do a thing but grind when he was in 
college. Mother takes him awfully au sSrieax. 
They have long consultations as to what is going 
to become of me, and I believe she asks him 
privately every night if I had my lesson 
to-day. Billy's a good sort, though. But 
it's a queer vacation, don't you think. Miss 
PuUen?" 

We walked slowly across the field, Mr. Carlew 
doing most of the talking. He is interesting as 
a young animal very much alive, and equal, I 
should think, to almost any athletic effort. It 
appears that he refused to be educated in Ger- 
many because of the absence of football from 
the university curriculums, so his mother brought 
him home, and between the preparatory schools 
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and the tutors he has arrived at his present 
status — a probationary sophomore. In the prep 
schools he seems to have distinguished himself 
chiefly by running round ends. 

We drifted nearer to Mr. Norrice, and Law- 
rence (I used to hear his sister talk of him so much 
that his Christian name comes more naturally 
than the other) beckoned him up. He came, 
deliberately and without any apparent enthusi- 
asm, a thoughtful-looking young man nearly as 
tall as Lawrence, but rather spare in build, a lit- 
tle hollow chested, with serious gray eyes that look 
as if they might light up at times. His best 
claim to his pupil's approval consists, as I have 
since learned, in the fact that during his first 
year or two at Cambridge he made a record at 
sprinting. He carried a Latin lexicon under 
his arm, but I could see a magazine, one of the 
reviews, I should think, sticking put of his 
pocket. I studied him with some curiosity, won- 
dering what satisfaction besides salary could be 
derived from the process of cramming the 
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classics into a young barbarian so manifestly 
created for the purposes of football. 

When one recalled the gloom of the house 
back there across the sunny fields, it was a dread- 
ful temptation to stay out on the river bank 
throwing stones and twigs into the water, and I 
am afraid Maidie and I were a serious interrup- 
tion to the morning's work. The tutor said very 
little, therefore I inferred that he had a great 
deal to say. The talk ran chiefly on athletics, 
and I am sure the review burned in Mr. Norrice*s 
pocket. By and by we came away and left them 
to the mercy of the Roman orator. We returned 
by the road, at my suggestion, and with Maidie's 
consent, given promptly and haughtily. The 
astute child feared that Mr. Carlew would insist 
on going back with us as far as the rail fence. 
She burst forth as soon as we were out of hear- 
ing. She had climbed more fences than Law- 
rence Carlew ever saw in his whole life, or ever 
dreamed of seeing — ^the idea of his having had 
to come along the only time such a disgusting 
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thing had ever happened to her! A grown-up 
man that wasn't smart enough to pass an ex- 
amination! She never failed in her life. 

"Why, one year,** stumbling over her words in 
an engaging little way she has when she is a bit 
excited, "why, one year I took — ^took double pro- 
motion, and the teacher said — said I might have 
done it again last year only papa wouldn't let 
me." 

Oh, Tony, how still and dreary the house 
seemed after the radiant sunlight and freedom 
outside! Bonnie followed me into my room. 
"Oh, Madge, where have you been? I'm so ner- 
vous! The doctor said my pulse was a little 
'drooping* — ^what do you suppose he meant by 
that? He has given me a tonic — ^he says. I 
don't know whether I dare take it. It may 
be some very powerful medicine for my heart, 
and heaven knows how it will affect me. Old Dr. 
Tully used to say I was so sensitive he never 
could give me the doses he would give to anybody 
else. Nowadays doctors only experiment on you. 
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If he knew that I had an organic heart disease 
he wouldn't tell me; they never do." And so 
forth. 

I saidf **0h, Bonnie, don't be a goose. I wish 
my own heart was as sound as yours. Take the 
tonic, it will amuse you, and put the pretty pink 
color back into your cheeks. Can't we go to 
Boston some day soon? It's a whole week since 
I've seen the inside of a shop." She brightened 
directly. 

I am ashamed of having filled up this letter 
with so much that does not concern Us at all. 
Fm only waiting till I can come back to you, 
and meanwhile I simply try to fill in the chinks 
of time with anything available. My trunks are 
not wholly unpacked, it was not worth while. 
How strange to be going about the house with 
this new life in my heart among the people who 
have known me all these years, and yet have no 
real knowledge of what is within me. I have 
never been credited with deep feeling, I believe, 
I suppose because my father taught me to accept 
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things like a philosopher. He used to say, "Be 
a man, Madge," when I cried over any little 
trouble. People remark to me: "Oh, you take 
life easily ; your heart will never be broken,** and 
that kind of thing. I do think you know bet- 
ter than that, Tony, and realize that I am above 
all things, a loving woman, capable of sacrific- 
ing all else for love's sake. But now that I have 
been away from you so long, although I know 
you do understand, I am restless, a little. I want 
to see in your eyes that you are not doubtful of 
me, that you are sure I would do what is best for 
you under all circumstances. 

I shall be so happy to get your letter to-mor- 
row! Tell me everything that happens. Aunt 
Letitia has closed her house at last ; a letter came 
to-day. No matter, I can get rooms somewhere, 
as I said, and I should not mind the heat of the 
city. It is like taking leave of you to stop writ- 
ing. How I want to see you ! 
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PART II 

Sunday, July 4th. 
Oh, the unbroken calm of these Pullen Sun- 
days ! Myles took me to drive, my grandmother 
being no worse. It was well meant, but the drive 
was far duller than sitting on a bench under the 
trees. It was a cloudy day, and for that reason 
he thought it not prudent to drive in the open 
carriage, which would have allowed of Maidie's 
going with us. I was vexed, and probably be- 
trayed the fact. He has plenty of occasion to 
remember that I detest driving in a Goddard 
buggy, all shut in with smelly leather, but he 
never chooses to take my aversions into account 
— ^thinks I ought not to have any, probably. I 
wonder if that sounds to you ill-humored. Can 
it be that I am getting soured, in a week's time? 
He asked politely in which direction I preferred 
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to go, and I said I could not see that it made 
any difference, as nothing but the horse's back 
and ears would be visible. So he took his own 
way, as he probably intended to do in any case, 
and headed at once for South Pullen — of all 
places ! We passed the rock where I have sat to 
read your letters, and through the little strip of 
woods where I usually smell of the envelope to 
see if I can get the odor of your blessed pipe, 
then we drove briskly past the little post oiBce — 
oooh! I was glad when we got by. Myles — 
why is that name perpetually dropping off my 
pen — ^well, some people have the faculty of stir- 
ring up the worst that is in one. It is not his 
fault, but a law of nature. He began to talk 
about my grandmother's condition, and her 
wishes and plans in regard to her affairs, that is, 
the affairs she will leave behind her. Of course 
he was very dismal, saying that we could not 
wish to have her life prolonged, in the way peo- 
ple take to excuse themselves for making funeral 
arrangements while the person concerned is still 
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alive. I couldn't discuss it. I said, ^'Myles, 
please do not ask me to consider these matters to- 
day. It really seems to me ghastly, and I shcdl 
surely be unreasonable. I always am on Sunday, 
and this particular Sunday has been much the 
dreariest one I ever knew." Dignified silence for 
half an hour, while the horse splashed through 
puddles, and my companion cleared his throat 
consciously at intervals. 

Well, it is evening now and I am in my room 
alone. Tony, it cannot be many more Sundays 
that I shall have to spend away from you. The 
rain is falling with a soft sound on the maples 
outside my window. My heart, my whole being, 
is with you — ^and I sit here alone. I love to 
think of you, but can it be you are true — ^real, 
I mean— alive and warm, breathing, speaking, 
moving, away from me? I have no fears, but I 
love the near and the human, and I long to see 
you. What a strange, incomprehensible thing it 
is to be parted from the one you love ! Incredible, 
almost. I am you and you are me, and yet fate 
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suffers it that you should be there and I here. 
But in a larger sense there is no here nor there, 
no time, no space, and we are together. I am 
climbing, Tony, since I knew you, and every day 
I see a wider horizon, peaks beyond peaks com- 
ing into view in the blue distances. It is the 
realities one sees in that higher atmosphere, but 
of course I am not yet quite at home in it. Down 
below in the valleys one wanted to touch and see 
in order to believe, and the human habit clings. 
Oh, I fear that I am very, very human ! 

I sat a long time by my window looking out 
into the sweet, moist night. A cloud of mem- 
ories was all about me. I wonder if you remem- 
ber everything. 

We were destined to meet, or you would never 
have come to Aunt Letitia*s reception, of all 
places. You may have thought it was because 
you happened to meet my cousin Edgar that af- 
ternoon, and he said, "Come on up this evening, 
old fellow ; we'll slip away from the crowd and 
hav^ a quiet smoke In my den," but in reality it 
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was fate that beckoned you, and you took the 
trouble of getting into your evening clothes and 
braving the struggle with one of Aunt Letitia's 
mobs simply because you couldn't have helped it. 

First, I noticed that you were tall. Edgar 
whispered in my ear, "That is Seymour, of the 
Gazer/* and I saw your head above the rest. 
You were smiling as you talked, then you lifted 
your head and your eyes swept the room. Our 
looks met, and I had a queer feeling of embar- 
rassment. A test seemed to have been applied 
to me, and I was conscious of having failed to 
meet it. The young man with me was saying 
things that sounded perfectly foolish. 

By and by Edgar brought you to me and we 
were introduced. Afterward when he had got you 
away into the den, I ran up there — ^**floated into 
the room on a wave of blue muslin," as you said. 
What a symposium we had looking at each other 
through the cigarette smoke ! 

Under every word that was said, behind every 
glance, back and forth between us like an elec- 
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trie current, throbbed the consciousness of each 
other. But the talk was concerned with matters 
of the day, you remember, not significant in 
itself. We touched on the labor question, and 
Edgar was as patronizingly tolerant of the de- 
mands of the workingman as only a rich man's 
son can be — poor devils, he called them, as if 
they were a distinct suborder of being. 

Then I asked you if you could tell me who it 
was that wrote the editorials on social conditions 
which I had read in the Gazer^ and you answered 
that you supposed you were responsible for most 
/ of them, that you were the socialistic crank of 
the stafi^. You would not allow me to call the arti- 
cles original, or even clever. 

I did say that I couldn't see how any one ever 
got to have clear ideas about such complicated 
questions ; that my father and I had read Spen- 
cer and Fiske and Mallock and Kidd, and at the 
end had found ourselves less able to formulate 
an opinion than when we began. So was every- 
body, you declared, only an editor was obliged to 
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stand for views of some sort. You said, "About 
all we can do is to read the books and study life a 
little, and then hash up the result for the pub- 
lic.'* I have often wondered since whether you 
took me for just a society goose that you should 
have talked like that, when in reality you take 
the whole subject with such profound serious- 
ness and sense of personal responsibility, caring 
nothing for what others think if it does not 
appeal to you as truth. 

Well, it doesn't matter what you thought then. 
When you went away you promised to mail me 
some pamphlets that you thought I would be in- 
terested to read. And oh! what humiliation! 
you went back to your desk and forgot the 
pamphlets, and, I suspect, myself as well. But 
we had met, in a very proper way, at Aunt 
Letitia's, and that made it correct enough for 
me to call at your office for the purpose of 
reminding you of your promise — ^though Aunt 
Letitia would probably not have seen it in that 
light, if I had thought it necessary to ask her 
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advice. And you have told me many times since, 
Tony, that when you looked up and saw me in 
the doorway your heart gave a big jump, and 
preposterous as it seemed, you knew all at once 
that I was the woman you were to love. 

So I am glad that I went. All has been con- 
fessed. I did not read the pamphlets, but after 
a day or two I returned them by a messenger 
with a note of thanks. You sent me a marked 
copy of the Gazer containing something of yours 
that you thought I would like. Then I sug- 
gested to Edgar that he ask you to dinner, and 
after that we made no pretence at not being 
interested in each other. Dearest, that was three 
whole months ago, three happy months. Do 
you remember when you told me? It was a warm 
May night, and we had been walking in the 
Park. No one was at home when we came in. 
We sat down in the reception room. The win- 
dows were open, and a hurdy-gurdy just around 
the comer was playing "Love's Dream After 
the Ball." By and by it went away and the 
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street seemed very quiet. Then my heart began 
to beat strangely. I couldn't think of anything 
to say and after a while you began to talk. 
Your voice was low and steady. I don't know 
all you said ; I seemed to realize that one of the 
great moments of life was at hand, and I was 
filled with an awful joy. 

You went on to tell me what your life had 
been, a steady grind you said, not without definite 
purpose nor lacking in efi^ort, but how far a 
success you could not say ; no man in public life 
could judge impartially of the fruits of his own 
labor — it "went to swell the whole amount." 
The effort was what counted in so far as the 
man's character was concerned ; as for the world 
it would take what he gave it, and whatever 
seed fell on good ground would spring up. I sat 
there, my heart beating hard. I knew you were 
laying your life before me because you meant 
to give me what was left of it. 

Tony, dear, the rest is in our hearts. A man, 
you said, could give his best work to the world, 
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and whether it were recognized or not, he was 
the better for the effort. And there were those 
who had been great enough to love in the same 
way. You were not great, you told me. 

I didn't look up. My hands lay in my lap. 
I knew you were standing by me. I lifted one 
hand, and you took it in both your own. Such 
a silence ! I felt my life going out to you — ^my 
Tony, mine. And when you spoke, it was like 
a great big boy. "You dorCt care, Madge, do 
you?" I made a little sound — you knew what it 
meant — and after one minute more of the throb- 
bing silence, you stooped and kissed my hand. 
Then you were gone, dear. It was not what 
most men would have done, but you are not like 
most men. We couldn't have spoken after that ; 
there was nothing to say. The door shut behind 
you and I stood up. I remember throwing back 
my head and drawing a deep breath. I felt like 
a queen on coronation day. I listened till your 
footsteps had died away, then I caught my hand 
and kissed it on the very spot your lips had 
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touched. I ran up to my room, locked myself 
in and fell on my knees by the bed; I thought 
I would stay there all night. When I have been 
in trouble I have never wanted to pray, but that 
night I felt as if I must thank Grod for the 
wonderful joy. 

Next morning in the first mail your letter 
came. You said you had done wrong to be so 
precipitate ; you had given me no chance to stop 
you. The words had been said, but would I try 
to forget them? If you had taken an unfair 
advantage, etc. Shrewd Tony ! It seems to me 
you must have known that in a strong, masterful 
man who could dominate by sheer moral force 
any imaginable situation, humility is the most 
fascinating of qualities. If you had said, ^*You 
do care, don*t you?" instead of putting it the 
other way, the chances are I should have resisted 
a little, just enough to hold myself at a high 
value. But what nonsense to suppose anything ! 
I was yours from the beginning; no use for 
me to coquet or assume. And you could not 
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have spoken any differently ; you are you. Well, 
I answered that letter in two words — ^''Come 
to-night.'* 

The rain is still falling. Across the hall, in 
the sickroom the night nurse is reading by the 
shaded lamp. My grandmother must be asleep, 
I think; I can hear her heavy breathing. It is 
not a pleasant sound, and Bonnie has moved to 
the back of the house in order to get away from 
it, leaving her beautiful big room with all its 
pretty draperies and adornments for the nurses 
to sleep in. Poor Bonnie is a bundle of fears 
and horrors. She loves life, and the thought 
of sickness and death is as terrible to her as if 
she were only twenty. How sad to be so near the 
end of life, and yet fear to go! I have never 
been afraid of dying — ^that is odd, is it not? I 
think I have a certain curiosity to see what will 
come after, to have the experience of taking a 
new shape and getting new impressions. But 
for all that, Tony, I am very much alive, and 
I want to live a long time, grow old with you, 
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and only stay a little bit of a while after you are 
gone. 

These, I guess, are Sunday night thoughts 
in a silent house, with the grim messenger of 
death standing guard outside the door. I hope 
I shall find the sun shining when I wake to-mor- 
row. Good-night, my own Tony ; God keep you 
till I come. 

Thursday, July 8th. 

Tony, Tony dear, don't, please don't get 
absurd about Myles. It isn't like you, and I 
can't have you developing unexpected traits of 
character now that I am so far from you. I 
will admit, since you seem to insist upon it, that 
there might have been an "arrangement" of a 
sort — never anything like love — if I had not 
seen You. It would have been what is called in 
the world's phraseology a "desirable connection" 
(for me, hardly for him). But I do not need 
to say that would be impossible now, even if you 
and I were never to meet again. If Myles does 
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not understand it so, he will as soon as there is 
any change in my grandmother's condition. 
Meanwhile he is such an unfruitful topic don't 
you think it a waste of time to write about 
him? You want "facts" you say, but don't I 
know you will draw foolish masculine inferences? 
Nothing is more misleading than facts, different 
people see the same thing so differently. That is 
why a lie is often truer than the truth. Not 
that I am telling you lies. You have no cause 
for uneasiness so far as Myles is concerned. If 
you like to play at being jealous take Lawrence 
for your object. He amuses me, and the other 
person does not. Mr. Norrice is the only one 
of the three worth talking to. 

No, there is not any change in my grand- 
mother's condition either for better or worse. 
The doctors say she can never speak or walk 
again, but may remain for weeks as she is now. 
It is frightful to think of, a life so horribly like 
death; the mere consciousness of life with the 
grip of death on it. The nurses all but breathe 
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for her, sometimes it seems as if it would be a 
greater kindness to let her die. As far as my 
own usefulness is concerned, I might as well be 
in New York. Sickness appalls me, this sickness 
in particular. Myles is here two or three times 
a day, and everything is referred to him; I 
really am not needed. I might come back for 
a little while with the understanding that I 
was to be sent for immediately if there was any 
change. What do you think of that plan, dear? 
If she cared for me, I should never think of 
such a thing, but she does not. As a child, I 
was always under the shadow of her disapproval. 
I was not "ladylike" (her highest term of com- 
mendation). I romped and tore my clothes, and 
never could be made to sit in the house and sew. 
Of course I was a madcap, and a methodical 
person like her could not understand or condone 
such lawlessness. Still, if we love only those 
whom we altogether approve, we shall be apt to 
find ourselves in our old age with very few 
objects of affection. If Grandmother Pullen 
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were as well off in love as she is in material 
things I should not be so restless at being obliged 
to stay here. I should be willing to wait for 
her sake, happy in thinking and dreaming of 
you, as I could always do, no matter where I 
might be. 



Maidie is such a dear; she comes to see me 
every day. The poor child's name is Hannah 
— ^that is Myles's literalness. If his mother's 
name had been Hepsibah, or Huldah, the first 
girl must have been christened after her just 
the same. The substitution of Maidie is my 
idea, and the little girl is sweetly grateful. I 
am teaching her a French word or two every 
day, and we introduce them into our conversa- 
tion as fast as she learns them. We have a great 
many interesting conversations. Maidie is very 
advanced, being already an advocate of wcnnan 
suffrage and phonetic spelling. Some time we 
will make a socialist of her. She has original 
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ideas. She objects to the superfluous b in such 
words as dumb and comb, and declares she will 
attempt to institute a reform by example — she 
doesn't know how diflicult it is to move people's 
minds by pure reason. When I explained to 
her that the letter was retained in its place for 
the same reason that a tailor puts buttons on 
the back of a man's frock coat, because they had 
once served a purpose, she sniffed contemptu- 
ously and declared that neither the letter nor 

the buttons had any right to exist in a place 

« 

where they were of no present use. Which was 
certainly unanswerable from a purely logical 
point of view. 

All these trifles go to make up my life as I 
am living here, and are all I have to write of 
just now. They only float over the surface of 
my consciousness; my thoughts are always of 
you. When shall I see you again? It is twelve 
days. When I came, no one thought it could 
by any possibility be so long. Your letters 
are the one thing that seem genuinely to belong 
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to me. Maidie is lively and amusing, and her 
simple, unquestioning devotion makes me love 
her exceedingly, but I could leave her in cold 
blood, sorry, perhaps, that I couldn't be more 
sorry, and yet overflowing with joy, if I were 
only coming to you. Tony, do you think you 
bargained for such a quantity of love? I think 
you want it all, but I may be mistaken. Men, 
I believe, do often find a superabundance of 
affection somewhat irksome. The strange thing 
is that here in Pullen, and by many persons else- 
where whose impressions of me I casually dis- 
cover, I am thought, well, amusing, but not 
"deep," the sort of girl who would dismiss suf- 
fering by a wave of the hand, as one would an 
importunate peddler; and who, deprived of one 
object deemed desirable, would speedily console 
herself with another. But that judgment may 
have been true of me once — ^three months ago. 

What do you think of my running over to New 
York, just for a little visit — say for a week? 
That is, I would call it a week, and no one here 
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need know that I meant to stay any longer. I 
could write from there and extend my leave, 
and in the meantime I could get back to Pullen 
in four hours' time if there were any change. 
My father used to say that people had no right 
to demand or expect the whole truth from others, ' 
and that most of the current talk about strict 
honesty was perfect humbug, since no one could 
be sure that he was absolutely honest even with 
himself. If you had seen how beautifully he 
managed everybody, including his mother, you 
would understand what he meant. I am afraid 
I am not much credit to his theories, and yet 
even in my comparatively short life, Tony, I 
have learned that "the whole truth," or, in other 
words, hard, bare, undraped fact, is oftentimes 
an utter falsehood in the impression it makes 
Upon the hearer. Certainly you must agree 
with me that facts are often too brutal to be 
uttered by a humane person. I could give 
imaginary cases in point if I did not feel sure 
that you understand me. Oh, deary me! life is 
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so puzzling! though I never realized it until 
lately. At any rate, you know I would do 
anything for you, good or bad, don't you, 
Tony? 

Thursday, July 16th. 

It is certainly annoying that Lawrence should 
have discovered my practice of walking to South 
Pullen every other morning. He begins work 
exactly when he pleases, so there is nothing that 
has power to hinder him from waiting for me 
at a bend in the road a little way beyond his 
own house. On Monday he actually walked 
all the way over with me, and followed me about 
in the little, ridiculous shops, because I had not 
the backbone to send him about his legitimate 
business. The result was that I had to come 
home without your letter and walk over again 
later in the day. But this morning I said to him, 
quite decidedly, "Lawrence, this will not do. 
You are neglecting your work, and your mother 
will blame me. Go home to Mr. Norrice and 
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your Cicero, like a good child, and come and see 
me this afternoon if you wish.** 

He went, rather stiffly, but he is sure to turn 
up somewhere in my path at some time during 
the day, and I might as well give him permission 
at an hour which is convenient for me. I wish 
with you that your letters could be sent to this 
house, but that cannot be, quite yet. I know 
you dislike what you call indirect dealing, and 
so do I, only don't talk of mysteries, Tony dear. 
My reasons are perfectly simple, and when I 
have an opportunity for explaining them, you 
will praise me for having been right. Mean- 
while, trust me. 

Oh, I suppose you do know best about my 
coming to New York, and I admire you for the 
high moral ground you take in thinking it is 
not quite fair to the people here to deceive them, 
and all the rest that you say so delicately and 
considerately. I understand how you feel when 
you say that you would rather I did not come 
until it is possible to be absolutely above board 
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in the matter. I hope you don't think I meant 
to tell them lies, or that I am not in all essential 
respects a strictly honest person. I could never 
"trim facts,*' as my father used to call it, with 
your eyes searching my soul. They would bring 
the truth up in spite of me, however I tried to 
hide it. But you have a right to the truth from 
me ; these people have not — ^there lies the differ- 
ence. What have they to do with my life? Oh, 
I see you shaking your head, and I feel that I 
am not making myself clear to you. If I were 
sitting beside you, now, on a bench in the Park, 
I could tell you, dearest, so you would under- 
stand just what I mean. If you had known my 
father, it would be better still, he had such a 
charming way of explaining what he thought. 
He could convince any one, or if they were not 
convinced, they could find nothing further to 
say — ^not even his mother. I cannot help think- 
ing that the tact he used in dealing with others 
was kinder and more to be commended than the 
crude frankness that is so often justified by the 
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name of truth. And, Tony, he was so good. 
For ten years faithful to the memory of his 
dead wife — few men could match that record, I 
believe. There was never a night that we did 
not kiss her picture before we went to bed, and 
we always kept flowers above it, except just 
before our allowance came, when we were apt 
to be short of money. Father used to tell me 
it was no credit to him that he was faithful to 
the one love of his life. After the supreme 
experience, he said, nothing else had power 
to move a man. Women liked him too, perhaps 
partly because he was so indifferent to them, and 
it was when we had shut ourselves into our rooms 
in order to escape some very obvious attentions 
(usually bestowed upon me as being in the most 
direct road to his favor) that he would talk to 
me about love, and what it ought to mean and 
could mean but once to one who was capable of 
love in its highest sense. I listened with interest, 
but I did not understand as I do now. Since 
I have begun to live my own life, I realize how 
much I am like him. Fickle as we seemed, care- 
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less In our ways of living, content with two or 
three trunks in a small suite of rooms, recklessly 
extravagant when our quarterly allowance came, 
happy in comparative poverty when it was spent, 
we had in us the same elements of constancy to 
the true things of life, and if you wish to have 
it so, my own Tony, the same disregard for the 
literal presentation of unessential details. 

Father was right in his way, you are right in 
yours. For myself, I cannot feel that I am 
under obligation to disclose my motives of con- 
duct to persons who are incapable of inter- 
preting them rightly. 

But here is another side to the matter — I love 

you, and for that all-sufficient, beautiful reason 

I wish to live by your standards, see with your 

eyes, walk in the prints your feet have made, 

and be in all things great and small, the living 

realization of your noble ideal. That is enough. 

So, tell me, show me the way, 

"Teach me, only teach, love. 
As I ought, 
I will speak thy speech, love. 
Think thy thought." 
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You read me that poem, and I have learned 

c 

it by heart since I came here. 

Later. 

Lawrence came this afternoon. I was in a 
serious mood, and I think I disappointed him. 
He likes well enough to be serious himself, but 
my seriousness is too much for him. Usually he 
is eloquent with tales of action; to-day he was 
as flat as ditchwater. I had fovmd a very much 
soiled piece of embroidery which I made an 
effort to ruin altogether as we sat under the 
trees in our basket chairs. At last Larry had 
my silks in such a tangle that I could not man- 
age to get out the shade I wanted, so we stuffed 
them all in a drawer of the garden table and 
went for a walk. Enough to set PuUen gos- 
siping, but who cares. I shall soon be away from 
it all. We met Mr. Norrice, who looked as if 
he had something on his mind, then Maidie 
dashed past on her wheel, scorching shamelessly, 
and throwing back a defiant look over her shoul- 
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der, as if to say I had no business to be walking 
out with anybody but herself. We had a stupid 
walk and I told Larry so, though he made so 
much of the speech that I had to take it all 
back, and change the subject. When I came in 
Bonnie said : 

"That is the most unbecoming shirt waist you 
have got. I don't see why you wear it so much," 
and went on to talk about her heart. 

So you see there are days and days, and this 
has been a dull one in my calendar. To-morrow 
may be brighter. I like all you tell me of your 
work and the little incidents connected with it. 
How far away it seems ! I am afraid I am becom- 
ing morbid, I suppose that is what it is — ^mor- 
bid. It has not a nice sound, has it? It makes 
one think of olive-green wall paper, and musty 
smells, and stairs that creak when you don't step 
on them, and a pain over one eye. It is all 
because I am so shut up in this house with the op- 
pressive presence of death lurking in every one 
of its rooms. For though I do spend most of 
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the daylight hours out of doors, it is understood 
that I am never to be out of call for long at 
a time. And oh, Tony, the nights are awful. 
If I go to bed early, as has always been the 
custom here, I wake in the night and think of all 
evil that might possibly befall, fancy you taken 
suddenly ill, and no one to send for me (you 
must write my address and leave it where some 
one would see it) and imagine all sorts of hor- 
rors. On the other hand, if I sit up until eleven 
or twelve o'clock, the silence of the house gets 
to weigh upon me till I start at the slightest 
sound, and almost jiunp out of my chair when 
the clock strikes. 

I have followed Bonnie's example, and moved 
my belongings to the rear of the building. Our 
rooms are opposite each other, both are large 
and airy, overlooking the orchard, and mine 
gets, through the trees, a distant glimpse of the 
river. 

This is a very spacious house, with eight 
rooms on the second floor, and a long hall run- 
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ning straight through from one end to the other. 
The back hall is slightly narrower than the 
front, and also a step lower — ^how many times 
when I was a child have I walked off that step in 
the dark — I didn't fear the dark in those days. I 
can stand outside my door and look up the whole 
distance, fifty feet or more, to the tall arched 
window at the extreme front. My grand- 
mother's chamber is over the drawing-room, so 
we are as far apart as would be possible under 
this roof. Yet there is no getting away from 
that awful picture of her, staring up with her 
one eye at the high ceiling; and one of the 
absurd fears that haunt me in the middle of 
the night is that she will come silently down 
the long hall, and knock suddenly on my door. 
The thing is, of course, a physical impossibility, 
but it is not the possible that terrifies one at 
12 p.m. 

Soon, soon, it must be over, and this big 
house will be mine, besides an income sufficient 
to provide for all our wants, and for your pre- 
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cious ambition, my Antony. We shall not live 
here — ^heaven forbid! — and I don't know wheth- 
er I should have the heart to sell the place. 
Father used to talk about that — ^poor father, 
he never had it to decide — ^and he always said, 
"After all, it's the old place, Madge ; one doesn't , 
like to think of strangers walking through the 
rooms and running up this fine old staircase 
with an air of proprietorship." And still, he 
used to say that with the movement of time even 
those things which had seemed the most per- 
manent were forced to change. Land became 
too valuable to hold, and must be cut up into 
smaller lots and put on the market. The great 
house would begin to give out in places, until 
a moderate income would not suffice to keep it 
in repair. Well, you know everything, and you 
will decide what to do when the time comes. 

So good-night, one and only Tony. May 
your dreams be sweet, and may they be of 
Madge. 
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Friday, July 23d. 

The plot — ^to speak as if this were a sensa- 
tional story, and I am not sure that it is not — 
grows interesting. I wrote you yesterday how 
uneasy my grandmother seemed, if one can apply 
the term to a human mechanism that has almost 
lost the power to move. The nurses, however, 
are alive to the slightest indication of any desire 
that she is able to give. "When they read a wish 
in her face, they run through the list of subjects 
she is supposed to be interested in, watching 
closely for a sign of intelligence on her part. 
Like this: Blanket, blind (open or shut), beef- 
tea, and so on down the list — ^milk, Myles, 
Madge, etc. 

Yesterday, one of them came and told me that 
she wished to see me. I said "Impossible! She 
cannot speak to me if I go to her. It is absurd 
to think of our having an interview and I have 
already paid her my call for the day.*' 

The little nurse smiled in her demure way. 
"I have tried to put her off. Miss Pullen. She 
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is very much in earnest. This is one of her 
unusually bright days. It almost seems as if 
she were going to speak." 

I promised to come, but I delayed for a few 
minutes, hoping she would have forgotten about 
me in the meantime. Her eye was on the door; 
it was the only thing I was aware of as I entered 
the room, which is kept in semi-darkness. 

I advanced to the bed with an assumed cheer- 
fulness, and wished her good-afternoon. I told 
her how the lettuce and cucumbers were growing, 
that Lawrence Carlew had sent her a beautiful 
bunch of sweet peas, that Maidie was out in the 
orchard in the hammock, it was a beautiful day, 
Myles had driven to Bergenville on business. 
The last subject was unfortunate. At the men- 
tion of Myles's name she began to twist her left 
hand in the uncanny way she has. The nurse, 
who was standing by to act as interpreter, said: 

"I think. Miss Pullen, she has a wish to see 
you and Mr. Havenden together. Miss Mackil- 
lay" (the other nurse) "and I have both arrived 
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at the same conclusion. We have noticed that 
when Mr. Havenden is here she watches the 
door as if she was hoping some one else would 
come, and if he happens to mention your name 
she moves her wrist as she did just now. That, 
you know, is the only way she can speak to us." 
This in a sickroom whisper at my ear. 

I said in the same tone, "You will excuse me, 
Miss Burden, if I say that this seems to me like 
an unwarrantable stretch of the imagination. 
Everything is done for her that could be done. 
She is too ill to be aware of any wants but physi- 
cal ones.'' 

All the time my grandmother was regarding 
me. I felt her eye holding my face, though I 
tried not to return her look. The nurse with- 
drew a little, with her quiet, inscrutable smile, 
which is so like the Mona Lisa's. But my 
grandmother was not so plastic. She trans- 
ferred her attention to Miss Burden, who under- 
stood as if by divination that she was expected 
to leave the room, and the next moment I was 
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alone with that awful Eye. Grandmother Pul- 
len seemed to gather herself together. She al- 
most raised herself on her elbow. She managed 
in a silence that got fearfully on my nerves, and 
by what seemed to be a superhuman exertion, to 
work her living hand up under her pillow, at 
the same time straining her gaze toward a small 
iron safe that stands where it has always stood 
just opposite her bed, against the wall. It was 
inevitable that I should take the key from her 
fingers and unlock the safe, an old-fashioned 
one with a padlock, and fumble experimentally 
in the different compartments until a rattling 
sound in her throat told me I had my hand on 
the right paper. I drew it from its place and 
went back to the bed, feeling all the time as if I 
were hypnotized. I glanced at her — I had to — 
for further directions. There was only one inter- 
pretation to her eager look; she wished me to 
open and read the paper. Tony, it was her will. 
My hands shook so I could hardly unfold it. 
I began to read aloud as well as I could, with my 
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Kps so stiff, and the room so dim, and the queer, 
legal words looking so unnatural before my 
eyes. I could hardly grasp the meaning of it as 
I read it, but there is no doubt that in it she 
has left everything except a few trifling legacies 
unreservedly to me. I suppose there was some- 
thing she wished to say when I had finished the 
reading and folded the paper up again. Her 
fingers fumbled with the counterpane as if she 
were trying to write. But I saw that she had 
nearly exhausted her strength by so much un- 
usual effort, so I put the will back in the safe, 
restored the key to its place under her pillow, 
and slipped out of the room. I didn't glance at 
her face again, the strain was so great I felt as 
if I could not bear another minute of it. 

Miss Burden sat just outside the door with a 
book, and smiled that sweet, inscrutable smile of 
hers when I went by. I did not stop to speak, 
and you may believe I ran when I got down- 
stairs. I found M aidie kicking her heels in the 
hammock, and we romped for an hour. The will 
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is unconditional, and was drawn up and signed 
last February, the 11th, not that the date has 
any significance; it happened to be that day. 
She has had no reason to change her mind since 
then; even if she had, the property belongs 
rightfully to me and to no one else. If my 
father had outlived her, it would all have been 
his except the few bequests I spoke of, and I 
should have been his only heir. So you see in no 
imaginable case has any one else a right to her 
possessions. 

Well, dearest, this incident, though painful at 
the time, is nothing more than an episode in my 
monotonous life, as it exists at present. I do not 
know why I have given it so much importance in 
my letter, unless it is for the very reason that 
life is so uneventful as to make even so slight an 
occasion stand out strikingly from the dead level 
of the day. 

At luncheon I gave Miss Burden a few sug- 
gestions h propos of the affair of the morning, 
telling her that I thought the little scene had 
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agitated my grandmother very much, without 
doing anybody the least bit of good. She kept 
her eyes on her plate, showing her soft, brown 
lashes, and agreed with me. She is a politic per- 
son, well-bred and exceedingly pretty. How I 
wish Myles would feel attracted toward her! 
Miss Burden is of a good family, but she dis- 
agreed with her stepmother, and took the train- 
ing for a nurse. I must mention her admirable 
qualities to Myles. 

Oh, if I were back in New York with you, they 
might make whatever arrangements they choose 
for themselves. But for you I should not even 
care for my grandmother's gold dollars. As it 
is, I must stay until they are mine. For you 
they mean freedom and a happy wandering in 
foreign lands ; for me, the joy of bringing you 
the opportunity of your life, and the other joy 
of sharing it with you. Great is the dollar! 
great shall be Tony I 
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Monday, July 26th. 

I perceive that I must answer a few of your 
queer, foolish questions, for you are making 
such a dreadfully serious matter of the trifling 
things which, for want of weightier affairs, must 
serve to fill up my letters. That is the trouble 
with letters, they are invariably so misleading. 
If I could see you, now, and talk with you for an 
hour, I could clear up whatever doubt of me may 
have crept into your mind, and we might start 
all over again. 

I have already confessed^ to use a word suited 
in importance to your dear, solemn inquiries, 
that I might perhaps have been unwise enough 
to marry Myles if you had not come into my 
life. I hate writing those words on paper, but 
you would have a plain, "straightforward** 
statement. And at this distance you — forgive 
me, dear — are so dense of understanding! I 
wish you to know that the idea has, once for all, 
been rendered as absurd as the Genesis story of 
the creation, or the Ptolemaic theory — or the 
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thing itself. Now mark my words, Tony, for 
I'm never going to say this again — ^the thing 
itself, impossible! Of marriage, a woman can 
say no more than that. You ask, furthermore, 
if I know of any reason, in my grandmother's 
way of thinking, why I should not inherit her 
possessions. 

I cannot, Tony dear, put myself inside my 
Grandmother PuUen, even for you. We are 
radically different, and her thoughts are as far 
as possible from being my thoughts, I suppose. 
I only know that I have three or four cousins 
somewhere on the Pacific Coast whom neither she 
nor I has ever seen. Their father displeased her 
by his marriage; he is dead, and his widow — 
who was formerly his housemaid — is still living. 
His children are decently remembered in the will, 
and my grandmother could not be persuaded to 
do more. If she should die without a will, the 
property would be evenly divided amongst us all, 
and heaven knows who and what they are, at 
any rate, they would have little respect for the 
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traditions of the Pullen family. I am, there- 
fore, the natural heir — oh, Tony, don't let us 
prolong this discussion. There will presently be 
plenty of time to talk of anything you may 
think profitable. You say, so kindly, tHat you 
don't mean to imply any distrust of me, and that 
you hope I do not feel your questions to be in 
the least censorious — ^well, then, dearest, I dot 
So let us leave it all. 

Do you know, I am growing thin? It is one 
month to-day since I left you. My rings have 
got loose on my fingers. I tore my skirt on a 
nail in the fence yesterday, and sat down and 
cried. Maidie came up to comfort me and I 
pushed her away. That is not Madge. These 
moods do not last, but they come now and then — 
too often. I do not like them, neither does 
Maidie, though she is beautifully indulgent and 
forgiving. 
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It IS very lovable in you to praise me for 
qualities I do not possess. I fear I am not in- 
clined to take much trouble for people, as a 
rule. It was a very simple matter for me to 
sit comfortably in a low rocking-chair and mend 
Miss Burden's stockings. If you could have seen 
the dams she had managed to effect! She was 
brought up in ease and idleness, and knows 
nothing of work outside the profession she has 
learned. I admire her spirit in refusing to live 
under the roof with a vulgar stepmother, and I 
am more than ever impressed with the desirability 
of her marrying Myles. She is a very tactful 
young lady, a person of few words, but one of 
those people who attract you without your know- 
ing why, and I somehow feel convinced that she 
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would be able to manage him — it would be a 
sight to see. Myles with a yoke round his neck, 
trotting meekly along and never knowing it! 
Miss Burden is far too subtle to let him become 
aware of it. It will yet come to pass, and it is 
one of the solutions — a happy one — of our 
present problem. I have it partly planned. In 
another week Miss B. will take the night duty, 
and Myles is always here between eight and 
eleven. Miss Mackillay is as strong as any man ; 
she can lift my grandmother as I would lift a 
child, but Agnes Burden is slight, and Myles 
would have to take a hand in the lifting. You 
see the possibilities of the situation. Really, 
it would be the best thing I can imagine for 
both of them, and do you know I should not be 
at all surprised if my young lady had some 
such idea in her pretty head with its rolls of 
smooth silky, pale-brown hair — such a pleasing 
contrast to my insubordinate locks! At any 
rate, I think I will regard it as a mission, and 
do what I am able to do to further it. 
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All these interests must seem very petty to 
you who are in the current of concerns so much 
greater in import. I do not enjoy this day of 
small things, yet I am placed here, and in sheer 
self-defence must get through with as little fric- 
tion as possible. There are amusing features, 
after all. Larry, for instance. It seems he 
has never been in love, think of it! — at the age 
of nineteen! He disclaims being a misogynist, 
however, he is simply a philosopher. He has 
found young girls, i. e. girls of his own age 
and younger, to be crude and superficial. A 
couple of weeks ago, he was strongly platonic, 
now he says I must have understood him. He 
is as a matter of fact — according to his under- 
standing of himself — one of those shrewd per- 
sons who are sceptical of simple friendship be- 
tween a man and a woman, unless, of course, 
where there are certain disparities not to be over- 
come by sentiment. Oh, I am learning so much 
from Larry! Yes, he is certainly amusing. 

Mr. Norrice, on the other hand, is interesting 
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and improving. I like him, though I think he 
does not return the favor — ^that is, not without 
reservations. I feel, instinctively, that he does 
not approve of me. Perhaps he thinks me flip- 
pant ; of course when I get out of this house, I 
let myself run riot. But then, he cannot know 
how much excuse I have for that. I take him to 
be a very conscientious person who wishes to give 
Mrs. Carlew the full value of the salary she pays 
him. In that he is certainly right, and I do 
not encourage Larry to neglect his work. Quite 
the contrary. I avoid him as much as I can, 
especially as I have no desire for his company to 
South Pullen in the morning. 

I should really like to know just what Mr. 
Norrice does think of me. He is one of the 
people whom I feel a bit curious to see myself 
reflected in. I like to get reflections of myself 
in various other minds, it is so interesting to 
find how certain qualities will come out according 
as the mirror itself is clear or distorted. I 
have always had the reputation of taking dis- 
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agreeable criticisms with the greatest good na- 
ture ; it simply amuses me to be pulled apart and 
dissected — as if any one person could possibly 
understand another! Perhaps one reason that 
the comment leaves me unmoved is that I never 
in any case follow other people's suggestions. 
How can any person decide for me? 

On the whole, Tony dear, always excepting 
You, I find women more satisfactory than men. 
I like the masculine mind, but I prefer the fem- 
inine temperament. Men seldom understand 
anything but pure reason, and not that if senti- 
ment is in the least concerned. I know girls who 
like that very thing, but I think I am wanting 
in the element of coquetry. I feel a distaste 
for any emotion that I am unable to share, and 
I seem not to have the sort of vanity that makes 
conquest a delight. I don't say this ; no woman 
would believe me, and probably no man except 
you — one is always thought to be posing when 
one utters any high-minded sentiment — but it 
is the simple truth, no virtue in me either, for 
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I was made that way from the beginning. My 
mother never loved but one man, and my father 
loved her from the moment he saw her to the very 
end of his life. So you see, Tony, I inherit this 
single-mindedness from both my parents, and 
small credit to myself. I simply waited for 
you to come, and now I love you with all the 
freshness of nineteen, and the maturity of 
twenty-four. 

Ah, these long, long summer days ! One must 
be very happy not to find them at the close a 
little sad. The shadows lengthen, the air grows 
cooler. One knows the twilight is coming, the 
beautiful scented, dewy dusk, and there creeps 
in the desire for some one to share its beauty. 
The desire grows into longing, and the longing 
gets to be desperate. One is so helpless! A 
little heart beating and fluttering, struggling 
to have its way — ^that is all it can do. No one 
knows. Other interests are being consulted, 
no matter about the little heart; it will quiet 
down by and by, as a baby stops crying 
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from sheer exhaustion, and goes to sleep. But 
what a pity ! A beautiful night wasted for that 
little heart, and that night can never come again. 
And the sun sets inexorably, calling to the stars 
to come out and mock at you. The day lilies 
open their throats, and the perfume sets the 
poor little heart beating faster. You reach out 
your hand for that other hand, and strain your 
eyes into the shadows. Something must come — 
but there is nothing, nothing, only the intangible 
darkness. Oh, Tony, Tony, I want you, I want 
you! 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦« 
I have been foolish. I ought not to send this 
sheet, but I will because you asked me to give 
you the record of each day as nearly as I could. 
After all, dear, it is a great thing to know what 
love is, even though there is no such pain as 
love can bring. And a woman, you know, can 
have the relief of crying as I did just now — 
but don't take that to heart. I really feel 
better for it; smile now, when you read this, 
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As a matter of fact I am practical enough to 
appreciate the very excellent and sufficient 
reasons why I should stay here for a little longer. 
I cannot respect them as perhaps I shall in the 
days to come when I have forgotten the loneli- 
ness. But when you get this letter it will be 
morning, and I am seldom sad in the morning. 
So please praise me for being your own brave 
Madge. 

Thursday, August 6th. 

It is cooler to-day, and Bonnie, in an exquisite 
pink wrapper trimmed with delicate lace, is im- 
portuning me to go to Boston. She loves to do 
the shops and lunch at Parker's, where she is 
continually getting excited over the belief that 
she has recognized some old acquaintance in a 
lady or gentleman of, say, forty, oblivious of 
the fact that all her friends of bygone years 
have been growing old along with herself, and 
if not dead and gone, are almost certainly gray- 
haired and probably feeble. It is rather pa- 
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thetic, but the exercise affords her a certain 
happiness, and provides her with a skeleton to 
hang reminiscences upon. I listen a little, and 
follow my own thoughts in undercurrent. Forty 
years hence I shall probably be prattling to some 
young girl whose mother is a baby now about 
"Mr. Seymour, my dear, I always called him 
Tony,'* and she will be thinking of her own lover 
and not care whether your eyes were blue or 
hazel. 

But as regards the case in point, I suppose 
I am going with Bonnie. Rules are somewhat 
relaxed, it is considered proper that we should 
go abroad for necessary purposes, and Bonnie 
says she must have a couple of muslin blouses, 
she has positively nothing fit to put on when we 
go driving of a hot day. Just now she is de- 
claring that the shops are never so fascinating 
as they are in summer, all the doors wide open, 
and everything light and airy displayed, no 
horrid, heavy stuffs. I have assented rather 
absently to the truth of what she says, and 
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she has darted off to get ready, charging me 
by no means to miss the 9:15 train, as the 
next does not leave until 10:40. 

So you see, dear, this must be a short letter. 
I will take it with me and post it in Boston, just 
to mystify you. It will do both Bonnie and 
me good to get away from PuUen for a few 
hours. I wish we might take the child, but 
Myles could not make so sudden a decision. 
Two nights and a day would be necessary to 
consider such an important matter. The re- 
views you sent I will certainly read, especially 
the marked articles. I am going to forbid Lar- 
ry's calling of tener than twice a week, he is too 
much of an interruption to serious thought. 
Breakfast. . . • I hate sending this mis- 
erable little letter. 

Friday, August 6th. 

I was glad to get home last night. My room 
breathes so of you and I could get out your 
letters and read them all over before I went 
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to bed. I needed their comfort, as I could not 
go after the one I should have had yesterday 
morning. 

Bonnie was tired and fretful; the heat had 
uncurled her hair, and she mourned all the way 
home in the train that she knew she looked a 
fright, and almost abused me because my own 
hair curls all the tighter for the humidity. 
Myles was coldly surprised to know of our out- 
ing, he had been away all day himself on busi- 
ness, and had not heard of it until he came in 
the evening, looking careful and immaculate in 
his blue serge suit and white waistcoat. He 
asked questions about my grandmother which of 
course I could not answer, and the air grew so 
frigid that one almost needed a wrap. 

Miss Burden came out of her room at eight 
o'clock, heavy-eyed and disconsolate, and admit- 
ted that she had slept less than three hours 
during the entire day; it takes her a week, 
she says, to get used to the reversal of condi- 
tions when she is on night duty. Bonnie and 
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I undid our purchases in our rooms, and somehow 
they looked commonplace and unprofitable. At 
last I sent her to bed and sat down in a wrapper 
to read your letters — every one I have had from 
you since I came here. I grew happy in the 
reading and forgot all that was unpleasant and 
disappointing. 

And oh, the rare prize this morning! Two 
letters ! I am glad you are going up the river 
for a little breathing space. The city must be 
frightfully hot. Be careful of your health; 
there is no absolute safety for you when I 
am not there to take care of you. How have 
you managed without me all these twenty-eight 
years? Tony, how I worship you for the way 
you write to me! Exactly as if I were a man 
with a man's understanding. You show your 
own greatness ; it is only the truly great among 
men who do full justice to a woman's mind. 
I have been reading to-day some of the marked 
articles. The one on Labor and Capital inter- 
ested me particularly because it sounded so ex- 
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actly like you. I got Bonnie in and read it 
aloud to her for the mere pleasure of hearing 
myself expound it to her in the phrases I thought 
you would use, and when Lawrence called in 
the middle of it I sent down word that I had 
a headache, which was likely enough to have 
been the fact, the air is so hot and close to-day. 
One great difficulty seems to me to lie in the 
way of reform, and that is the surprising differ- 
ence between theory and practice. Certain 
courses of reasoning may be logically sound, 
yet the class that some readjustment of con- 
ditions aims to benefit, may, when the time comes, 
meet the plan with an armed resistance. It is 
disappointingly true of the individuals one 
would like to help a little that one cannot make 
them look in the direction from which help ought 
to come; they persist in gazing the other way. 
If it were only to supplement their intelligence 
by ours, the solution would be simple. But I 
suppose it is true that any class of people can 
accept only such ameliorations as are worked out 
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on its own lines of thinking and living, and 
are in direct approach to its own ideals. Am 
I right? At any rate I find the whole subject so 
interesting that I long for the time when I can 
talk it over with you. All of life has opened 
since I knew you. Every channel has broadened 
as a river widens when it nears the sea, and new 
vistas are coming into view. Things that were 
mere names to me have all at once disclosed a 
meaning. Don't laugh, Tony, but I have actu- 
ally acquired a respect for my own mind, it 
seems to me as if I might have some good 
thoughts of my own, lying dormant hitherto, but 
ready now to spring into life at a touch from 
you. Will you understand what I mean when 
I say that it is as if the wind had turned east 
after a very hot day, and I were sniffing the 
invigorating salt in the air that blew straight 
off the water.? 

Yesterday I picked up the Portuguese sonnets. 
I read them all years ago without getting very 
much out of them except the impression that 
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they were "beautifully written," as Bonnie says. 
But, dear, I had to put the book down after a 
little while. There is one of the sonnets — ^but 
I won't try to write about it. It stirred me 
so that I have not got my thoughts into shape 
to give you, and my vocabulary is not equal 
to the sudden expansion of emotions that 
has been going on in me during the past 
three months. Besides, there are some things 
that no one except Mrs. Browning would ever 
dare try to say. It is in trying to express the 
inexpressible that so many people who have not 
her genius for loving have wandered into senti- 
mentality. I think even the shallowest writers 
who disgust us with their silliness have probably 
started with a genuine emotion that was worthy 
of respect. But in attempting to hand on the 
impulse of our soul to others, we cannot always 
save it from becoming a little vulgarized. Yet 
here is a woman working that very marvel, un- 
conscious that it is a marvel, thinking not at all 
of its effect upon other minds, simply projecting 
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her woman's soul into the infinite spaces of a 
boundless love, and singing as she goes. She 
is like Ganymede on the eagle's back; one sees 
the rapt wonderment in her face that such a 
thing can be, and yet all the strength and aspi- 
ration of the eagle is in her song. The proof 
of its greatness is that it reaches us without loss, 
we feel its vibrations as if they were fresh from 
her throat, just as we still feel the inspiration of 
that marvellous chapter of Corinthians where 
Paul glories in the triumph of the soul over 
death. Some time I want to hear you read that 
sonnet, though I don't know that I shall ever 
want to talk of it, even to you. When all has 
been said, there is a power in silence from which 
mere words only detract. 

Think of me as you Ue in your hammock 
under the trees next Sunday. What shall you 
take to read? I should like to know ; if possible, 
I would be reading the same thing. 
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Wednesday, August 25th. 
Dear Tony, I don't know just what to say 
about meeting you in Boston. It is still very 
difficult for me to get away from here. There 
is a general feeling that all of us ought to 
remain within call, or at least ought not to be 
absent for more than two or three hours at a 
time. I want to see you — ^heaven knows how 
much — ^but to meet in a hotel parlor, and talk 
over the situation, as you say, in the face and 
eyes of other people — I don't know, dear, that 
it wouldn't be worse than not seeing you at all. 
The nearest approach to privacy that we could 
hope for would be a bench in the Public Garden, 
and I am afraid I should break down if you 
cross-questioned me; I don't think I could bear 
it. I am doing the best for all who are con- 
cerned in the present situation. The circum- 
stances are difficult, but it is possible that any 
day my release may come. Sometimes I wonder 
at my own endurance, especially when you make 
me feel that you either do not quite trust me, 
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or at least do not fully approve. I must use all 
the tact I have until this dreadful time is over, 
and the result must prove me right. 

You will not doubt for one minute, Tony, 
how much I want to see you? Only you do not 
yet understand how much you are to me, nor 
realize that your interests are my greatest con- 
sideration in all that I do and endure. Trust me, 
love, just a little longer. 

Later. 

I am tempted to say I will come. Will you 
make a compact with me? Not to talk at all 
of affairs here, which I am anxious to forget 
as far as possible, and devote the time just to 
ourselves and our future. If you will agree 
to this, I will try my best to see you, and if 
I try I can surely find some way to do it. What 
day would be best? Can you get away Monday 
night and meet me on Tuesday? With Bonnie 
I shall have to exercise much strategy, she is 
so sure to question every movement of mine, but 
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I shall have two or three days to make my plans. 
Some little harmless fiction, if it only sounds 
plausible, will be justifiable for such an end. 
Your letter of Friday will tell me if you are 
coming, and then — ^three days to dream of the 
joy of seeing you in solid substantial flesh 
and blood! Oh, is it really to be? It is "too 
good,'* I fear, to "come true." What an ugly 
expression! Yet it is the current phrase to 
throw doubt upon everything we want. Too 
good not to be true — ^why do we not say that 
instead? I am going to say that over and over 
to myself; to good not to be true — ^Tony is 
coming. Then perhaps I may bring you by 
moral force. You see, dear, how strangely un- 
like my normal self I have become, so full of 
fears and forebodings. It seems to me that these 
people are all in league to devise fresh difficulties 
for me at every turn. Now, that idea is, in itself, 
not normal. 

For instance. Miss Mackillay, who is on day 
duty now, gets dreadfully on my nerves. I 
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shall be so thankful when she spends her days 
in bed again. She is a big, stout, strong, un- 
compromising person, hopelessly, unforgivably 
plain, with an ill-bred habit of talking about my 
grandmother's symptoms and her own opinion 
of them at the table — so different from dear, 
diplomatic little Burden, whom I am getting 
quite to be fond of. Her nurse's cap, instead of 
framing her face and softening its heavy out- 
lines, sets on top of her head, as if it were some 
object that had landed there by mistake. I do 
not mean to be ill-natured, and I mean to be just 
as far as her intentions go. I believe the doc- 
tors call her a very good nurse, but she takes 
liberties that I should not allow if it were not 
for Myles's encouragement of them. She knows, 
of course, that he is in authority here, and he 
feels that from her he is getting facts — there 
is nothing on earth that Myles loves as he loves 
facts. So when he takes luncheon or dinner 
with us, her conversational abilities have gener- 
ous scope, and the details of the sickroom are 
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served out from soup to coffee. Is it strange 
that I grow thin and nervous? 

To-day he happened in at the luncheon hour 
and stayed to sit down with us, as a matter of 
course. Myles eats his salad with salt only, 
taking each leaf in his fingers, sprinkling the 
salt on it, rolling it up with precision, and then 
biting it exactly in halves. It is fascinating to 
watch him. There is some essential quality lack- 
ing in a man who is afraid of oil. 

By and by Miss Mackillay said, in her pre- 
cise, oracular way, "Mr. Havenden, since Fve 
been doing day duty this last time, I've come 
very much under the conviction that Mrs. Pul- 
len has something on her mind. It can't be 
there's anything we don't do for her. I've added 
several things to our list, and still she don't seem 
to be satisfied. Don't you suppose there is some- 
thing she wants to communicate in regard to 
her afi^airs.? What do you think? It seems to 
me she'd gain faster if she could just speak out 
once, and get that thing, whatever it is, settled, 
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if it can be. Don't you suppose we can find 
out, someway, what it is that worries her? I 
should feel so glad if I could see her with her 
poor mind more at rest. Because she is gaining. 
Not on the side the shock was, we don't look for 
any improvement there, but in her general health. 
I have thought sometimes it would be a good 
thing, Mr. Havenden, if you were to talk with 
her and see if you could arrive at some under- 
standing with her. Perhaps you could suggest 
something that we haven't," — and so on. 

Incomprehensibly enough, Myles did not ap- 
pear at all desirous of continuing the discussion 
just then. I discovered the reason of his reserve 
when after luncheon he asked me into the draw- 
ing-room, where he talked in a very exasperating 
way for half an hour, taking a high authorita- 
tive tone, and finding me, I am afraid, very 
dense of perception. 

But it seems he considers it my place and 
duty to ascertain if possible, the cause of my 
grandmother's disquietude, and in order to do 
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that he suggests that I sit down beside her bed 
and discourse upon different matters that I know 
to have been of interest to her, watching for 
the change of expression in her face which he 
thinks will occur when the momentous subject 
is touched upon. 

Well, Tony, do you agree with me that life 
is just now offering me some delicate problems 
to solve? Myles expressed himself as having no 
doubt whatever of my ability to elucidate this 
one, the uncertainty resting solely, as he implied 
without saying it, upon my willingness to try. 
I thanked him for his confidence in me, but seeing 
that my grandmother and I have never had one 
thought, wish or opinion in common, and that 
her face is like a mask in its inflexibility, except 
for the one eye which it frightens the wits out 
of me to meet, I am sure I should only disappoint 
him and unnerve myself by making the attempt, 
which I do not in the very least intend to do. 
If they drive me to this terrible, one-sided inter- 
view with her, I shall shut and lock the door 
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upon them, and read Cowper's poems to her 
for half an hour, at the end of which time I will 
tell them what I think — ^that it is a cruel busi- 
ness to wring last requests from a helpless old 
woman, whose one greatest desire must be to die 
in peace. 

Do I seem to you unkind or unreasonable, 
Tony? Certainly, with a little more pushing, 
one might go mad in this place. I think you 
know that I would make any rightful sacrifice 
for my grandmother's peace of mind, but if we 
joined issue and she asked in her dumbness 
something I could not grant, it might kill her 
and what then? I should be her murderer, and 
besides, cut bono? She has her rights, undoubt- 
edly, but so have I mine, even if I am alive and 
in health. The dying do not need to have their 
way as we do. Earthly things can matter very 
little to them, and to us they matter enormously. 

Well, I must put the whole painful subject 
from me. I look forward to seeing you on 
Tuesday, and we will have the day together. 
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We will make no mention of unpleasant things, 
and shall come home with new strength, 
enough, I hope, to last me through the rest of 
this trying time. Shall you come by boat or 
train? Write me exact particulars about meet- 
ing you. 

Friday, August 27th. 
I felt, all the way to South PuUen, that a 
cruel disappointment awaited me there, and when 
the thick letter was handed me, I knew it was 
full of reasons why you were not coming. I put 
it in my pocket, and did not open it along the 
way, as I usually do. At the gate that leads into 
the meadow I turned in and walked over toward 
the river, to a place near the bank where Maidie 
and I often sit and talk or read. There is a low, 
broad rock under some trees, and I sat down and 
leaned my head against a tree-trunk and closed 
my eyes. It is needless to tell you what happened 
next, because a woman can do only one thing in 
her fearful helplessness against fate. For a littlo 
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while I did not feel that I could bear to read 
what you had written. It seemed cruel in you 
not to be coining. I had tried so desperately 
to get through the days of uncertainty that I 
was completely unnerved when the disappoint- 
ment came. I will not tell you all my thoughts ; 
they were born out of the coldness and trouble 
and lack of understanding that is all about me 
here, and I never once blamed you, only, perhaps, 
for the first few minutes when you seemed a 
part of fate. You will forgive me, will you not, 
dearest, for that one little lapse in loyalty? Be- 
fore I opened your letter I said, "Tony, I love 
you, and all you do is right." 

It was your kindness and delicacy in saying 
what you had to say that added the last touch 
to break me down — for all you did say I love 
you only the more. It is all true ; I will learn it 
by heart, dear, and make it my own. 

After I had read the letter through, I slipped 
down on the grass and folded my arms on the 
rock and cried again. It is a thing I seldom 
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do, Tony, believe me. You will not come into 
possession of a weeping woman when you take 
me for better or for worse. When I do cry, it 
is violent for a few minutes, then I get through 
all at once, and it seems as if there were not 
another tear to come. But I was tired this 
morning, and so when I had stopped sobbing, 
I kept my face down and lay still. Presently 
I heard a slight sound near by. I raised my 
head, and Mr. Norrice was standing a little 
way off. He came forward at once, with his face 
full of kindness and solicitude, and inquired if 
there was anything he could do for me. 

I must have been an unpleasing sight, with 
my nose and eyelids all pink and swollen, but 
there was nothing to do but make the best of his 
presence, so I said, "Thank you, Mr. Norrice, 
nothing, unless you can get me some water to 
bathe my face." 

In an instant he had a tin tobacco box in his 
hand, and was emptying the contents into his 
pocket. Then he disappeared down the river 
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bank, and came back with a boxful of water, 
I dipped my handkerchief in it and sopped my 
eyes while he held the box. He went back two or 
three times for fresh water, and was as nice and 
kind as he could be. I have always supposed 
him to be rather cold and reserved, made up 
on the purely intellectual plan — ^the cut-and- 
dried college professor plan, you know. We do 
form such mistaken judgments of the people we 
only know superficially! I shall never forget 
the delicacy he showed this morning. Your 
letter was on my lap, and two or three sheets 
of it fluttered to the ground. He did not offer 
to pick them up, and took no notice of them 
at all. When he came back with the water I 
had tucked them safe inside my blouse. 

We talked, or rather, he did, and, Tony, I 
had fancied he never read anything except re- 
views and essays, but he had a volume of Hen- 
ley in one pocket — ^the Book of Verses — and the 
covers were fairly shabby with much wear. How 
we do sin in misjudging people! I have been 
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thinking this afternoon while I was lying on 
the couch with a dull headache, that perhaps 
I do injustice even to Myles — ^to his capacity 
for feeling, I mean, there could be no doubt of 
the integrity of his motives. Life is so full of 
misunderstandings and perplexities! 

Mr. Norrice spoke a good deal of Larry, and 
of what he had hoped to do for him this summer. 
He said, "I should be glad if you would use your 
influence with him, Miss PuUen. It will be a 
great disappointment to his mother if he doesn't 
pass next month." 

I said, "Influence! Do you think I have 
any?" I knew I had been rather successful in 
evading his visits, but the idea of influencing 
had never occurred to me. 

He answered quite positively, "I am very sure 
you have. Larry is an impressionable fellow at 
an impressionable age. Any attractive woman 
who came into his life at this time would be apt 
to have an influence over him either for his 
benefit or hi? detriment." 
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I laughed at his unconscious simplicity in say- 
ing "any woman." "You are not giving me 
credit for any special attractiveness, are you, 
Mr. Norrice? But I will try not to be a detri- 
ment to Larry. Perhaps you know that I have 
given him orders not to call on me at all during 
the day, except twice a week in the afternoon.'' 

"Yes, I know that," he said, and did not carry 
the subject any further. I shedl talk very 
seriously to Larry when I see him again. If I 
can be of use to him, I ought to be for his 
mother's sake. And then he is a nice boy ; besides 
if he doesn't pass, it means no football. 

Mr. Norrice and I talked about Henley, and 
he read three or four of the poems aloud — ^he 
reads very well. Then he told me some things 
about himself, though only in answer to my 
questions. He is a New Yorker, twenty-nine 
years old, and has no near kindred in the world. 
I felt so sorry for him. One of his coat buttons 
was hanging loose; I did wish I might take a 
needle and thread and sew it on. He has had to 
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work his way through college, and that is why 
he is not out of Law School yet. He is not in 
the least given to self pity, and seemed to think 
he had been very fortunate in having kept his 
health. He hinted at a tendency to consumption 
in his family. 

It is so late, and my head still aches so heavily 
that I cannot reply to your seriousness to-night. 
Please understand that I accept all the good 
counsel you sweeten so kindly with your tender- 
ness and love. I am glad it is iis it is — ^you the 
stronger, finer, more noble in every way. I am 
content to be the pupil, and I am resolved to 
learn. I am going to be very straightforward 
with everybody, especially with Myles. As you 
say, it is the only safe course for ourselves, and 
the only way we can be sure of being right, even 
when the immediate results seem doubtful. Oh, 
dearest, do believe that I will in time be all you 
can ask or expect of Madge. 
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Tuesday, August 31st. 

I am so angry, Tony, I can hardly write. 
If this sort of thing goes on much longer I 
shall act with an honesty that will surpass even 
your conception of the word, and tell everybody 
in this dreadful house just how matters stand 
between you and me. 

Myles has actually seen fit to "speak to me," 
as he calls it — as if I were a child! — ^about 
the impropriety of my being so much with Law- 
rence. "Under the circumstances," he said, it 
was giving Pullen people the opportunity to 
think that I had very little respect for my grand- 
mother — it is always what "people will think" 
with Mvles. 

At first I did not feel angry, only helpless to 
deal with his hard conventionality. Personally, 
I know he does not at all object to my being in 

Larry's company ; it is only that he is possessed 
to be regulating all the aff^airs of this family, 
just as he does his own at the mills — ^they say 
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that although none of his employees like him, his 
discipline is perfect. 

I answered him very quietly, "Why, Myles, 
you cannot mean that you think it my duty to 
sit about the house all day. There are two 
nurses to take care of my grandmother. I go 
in to see her every morning and night, and I am 
nearly all the time within call, or where I could 
be found at a few moments' notice.*' 

He replied that he thought I understood per- 
fectly what he meant, and I interrupted him to 
say, "I beg your pardon, but I do not under- 
stand at all. I have done nothing to reproach 
myself for. On the contrary I am sacrificing 
myself to a far greater extent than you can pos- 
sibly imagine." 

He became very cold, and his features looked 
neater and more regular than ever. 

"I do not know how much you have sacrificed. 
I think I have seen you with Carlew nearly every 
day for the past week. Yesterday you were 
canoeing, Saturday I met you walking together 
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half way between here and Bergenville, Fri- 
day—'' 

"Wait a minute, Myles," I said, "you are get- 
ting on too fast. I didn't see Larry at all on 
Friday. But on Sunday he did take me over to 
call upon his mother, and I spent nearly two 
hours with them." Then I felt a little ashamed 
of myself. "Honestly, I don't think you have 
any right to blame me for enjoying what little 
freedom I feel justified in taking. It is all hard 
and painful and depressing. I feel as if I must 
get away from the atmosphere of the house 
sometimes. Larry Carlew is five years younger 
than I am — only a boy. I don't believe anybody 
in Pullen thinks it inconsistent with my respect 
for my grandmother that I should walk with 
him along a country road or go quietly canoeing 
with him on the river. Our conduct is perfectly 
decorous on these occasions — I am far too dull 
and unhappy to behave otherwise. Most of my 
own conversation consists of sound, motherly 
advice. Mr. Norrice asked me to use my influ- 
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ence to get Lawrence to work harder for his 
exams, and I have talked with him about it as 
seriously as I knew how." 

Myles raised his eyebrows. "Carlew's tutor 
came to you about it, did he? Why, I should 
think you might see for yourself, Madge, that 
he meant you had been interfering with the fel- 
low's studies.'* 

I drew a long breath and looked at him. Oh, 
I was so angry, Tony — ^not that it was nice of 
me. But don't you think yourself, dear — ^well, 
no matter, I'll tell you what I said. It was very 
mild — ^too mild, I think, but I wanted to keep 
my temper, you see, it is such a disadvantage 
being the angrier one. 

"No, he didn't *come to me,' as you say. It 
was nothing so officious. Mr. Norrice is a gen- 
tleman." 

His expression changed ; he took it person- 
ally, of course. He said, very frigidly, that I 
was to rely wholly upon my own discretion in 
future. 
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"Yes,'' I said, "one's own discretion is all one 
can safely follow as a guide." 

"Nevertheless," he added quickly, "my own 
opinion remains exactly what it was." 

You see what he is, Tony, arbitrary and un- 
yielding, obstinate, and wholly devoid of charm 
or tact. 

I turned round and looked at him. I was 
standing by the window which was closed and 
locked upon the most perfect August day I ever 
saw. The room smelled close and stuffy; the 
piano was shut and covered up ; all the chairs in 
the room were in their places. Past the chimney 
with its high white mantel holding a prim row 
of ugly vases, I could see my grandfather sit- 
ting in the grim shadows of his portrait, holdmg 
a roll of papers in his hand — ^trust deeds, I sup- 
pose, or mortgages. 

"Myles," I said, "sometimes it seems to me 
you are hardly human. If you were you would 
know that other people are human too, and must 
act in accordance with genuine motives, not 
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those that are forced upon them out of some- 
body else's experience or judgment. We are 
hopelessly different, you and I ; I don't suppose 
it is any use for us to try to come to a common 
understanding. I should be glad to have you 
know me better, but sometimes I believe that you 
simply can't. We seem hardly to have a 
thought or a motive in conmion. I do respect 
my grandmother, I pity her and would make any 
reasonable sacrifice for her; but to you it seems 
that I am indifferent to her situation, and care- 
less of how people will regard myself, just be- 
cause I am young and love the freedom of the 
outer air and the companionship of some one 
who is living, instead of thinking how he ought 
to live." 

I don't know that I meant to say quite so 
much. The words came out of me. I felt them, 
and he had put me on the defensive, so that I 
had to make myself as plain as possible. All the 
time, though, I knew I was not making the im- 
pression that I should have hoped to make upon 
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a person whose mind was not so firmly made up 
beforehand. He may have been hurt. I don't 
know. I have never thought him sensitive, but I 
seem to be learning that one human being can- 
not form an exact estimate of any other. Still, 
if people never show their feelings, how are we 
to be sure that they have any? If he had said, 
"Madge, I see the truth in what you say. Be 
yourself, and do what seems to you kind and 
just to all concerned," would I have hurt him 
for the world, do you think, Tony? 

What he did say was this, patiently and 
wearily he said it as if it were the last word he 
had the heart to say: 

"Well, Madge, I see that my suggestions have 
not been taken in the spirit in which I intended 
them. I did wrong, of course, to make any ap- 
peal to you. In fact, I felt before I undertook 
to do so, that I should be met in exactly the way 
you have met me. I saw by the way you shut 
your lips when I began to speak, that you were 
prepared to be obstinate and unreasonable. 
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You have no right to pervert what you must 
know was kindly meant on my part. I think 
when you come to think over what you have said, 
you will see that you have been most unjust to 
me — " 

"But I didn't mean it so," I interrupted. I 
hate to be accused of injustice, Tony, it puts 
one so wholly in the wrong. 

He went on as if I had not spoken. 

"You are not so much to blame as any one 
would consider you who did not know how care- 
lessly you had been trained — ^if it could be 
called training at all. Perhaps it was natural 
that your father should spoil you — ^^ 

I had been looking at him in dumb amazement 
for at least four seconds which seemed to me like 
as many minutes. "Please, please^** I said, not 
imploringly, Tony, but conmiandingly — ^if I 
ever spoke commandingly in my life, "do not 
finish that sentence. If you utter one word, 
however well meant, against my father I will 
never speak to you again, nor see you if I can 
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help it. He was a ToaUy and if you could know 
him without admiring him, at least you will have 
to pay respect to his memory in my presence." 
By this time my voice was getting beyond my 
control, and the words choked me. Myles was 
silent ; I did not look at him but began picking 
up a loose pile of pink asters from Mrs. Carlew's 
garden that I had brought into the room with 
me and laid on the table. 

But I did not want to cry in his presence; it 
was too much like a confession of weakness, so I 
got angry to save myself from breaking down 
in tears, and I gathered up the flowers as hur- 
riedly as I could. Then I stood back and looked 
at him as coldly as he had looked at me. 

"Now that we have been talking, Myles, I 
want to finish the subject, so that it may .never 
have to be brought up again between us. I shall 
always have to use my own judgment in regard 
to my conduct. It is quite as much for my own 
sake as for yours or my grandmother's that I 
am not likely to do anjrthing unladylike. But 
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I suppose it is possible that you may see me a 
good many times in Lawrence Carlew's com- 
pany. I like him, and he amuses me. I need 
some one, heaven knows, to do that, now and 
then. Our companionship is of the most harm- 
less nature, and it helps to pass away the dull 
hours. You and I are utterly unlike, Myles. I 
cannot allow you to exercise any authority over 
my conduct. I must be myself, or I shall be 
neither Madge PuUen nor anybody else. I don't 
know what it is in you, but when you try to ad- 
vise me, you only seem to bring out the very 
worst spirit that I am capable of manifesting. I 
hope you will never do it again. And please, 
when you see me doing the things you disap- 
prove, do not think it is sheer obstinacy in me. 
I shall simply be acting myself, and you must 
make the best of me as I am, or — drop my ac- 
quaintance." 

I turned to go, and he walked quickly over to 
the door and opened it for me. I went straight 
upstairs to my own room, and cried, of course, 
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for a few minutes, and then I felt better. I am 
sure it was right for me to say just what I did, 
and I believe Myles himself has come to a some- 
what more impersonal view, for he has met me 
since without any increased coldness, though not, 
indeed, with encouraging warmth. I certainly 
hope I said nothing really rude. I suppose from 
his own point of view he did not deserve it. He 
is so good — ^too good — and by good, I mean, of 
course, correct. Has that unimpeachable de- 
meanor which he carries constantly with him 
ever cost him anything, I wonder? Has he ever 
had a struggle with himself, ever risen out of 
some moral crisis with the sweat of the contest 
on his brow, weak, but victorious, as one reads 
of strong men doing when they meet the devil in 
themselves and have either to close with him or 
be themselves overcome? I think a man must 
have met one or two devils and cowed them be- 
fore he can know what is in himself or how to 
dominate others. The dignity of self-mastery 
— that is what a woman loves a man for. Moral 
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force, Tony — I would let myself be bent or 
broken by it. I should not think of resisting it, 
however much it hurt; the pain would have 
always a certain sweetness in it. You might 
send me from you — I should go. The reason 
would be yours, the obedience mine. Yes, I 
would even go — ^but do not try me. There 
couldn't be any reason, unless I gave you one, 
and I shall never do that. 

I am not so angry as I was. Myles has no 
understanding of a woman's mind or heart — 
why hold him accountable? Poor Nellie had no 
mind, and her heart was entirely at her hus- 
band's disposal. You observe, dear, that I have 
ceased to apologize for giving you so much 
family history. It seems to be a necessity with 
me to unburden myself of everything that re- 
lates in any degree to my life here. If I ever 
lend myself to great concerns as I now am giv- 
ing myself to little ones, you and I together will 
lift the world en masse, though Groethe said it 
couldn't be done. 

As to your objections to meeting me in Bos- 
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ton under the conditions I imposed, what I have 
just been saying about obedience would be all 
an empty boast, if I did not submit in this. You 
shall be right, now as always. I felt half sure ^ 
that you would not be willing to bind yourself 
not to ask questions, and I can see that if we were 
together it would perhaps be as difScult for you 
not to ask as it would for me to answer. As for 
using my powers of invention to conceal my real 
object in going from the people here, I cannot 
see it as a wrong to myself, I am certainly not 
accountable to^them, and in such a cause a few 
small fibs would be justifiable. But, oh, Tony, 
we mustn't disagree ! And you commend me for 
having "taken the disappointment so sweetly." 
Somehow, disappointments do not hurt from 
you. It is just as it used to be when my mother 
had to punish me ; I used to get right up in her 
lap and have my cry out in her arms. Often, I 
think, we used to cry together ; and perhaps you 
were a little bit sorry, dear, when you had to 
punish me for my good. 
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Sunday, September 5th. 
I have fulfilled my various duties for the day, 
and now may sit down at nine of the clock, post 
meridian, to write to you. No letter from you, 
of course, it being Sunday. Would you like to 
know how I have spent the day? First, after 
breakfast, I paid the usual visit to my grand- 
mother, who looked blankly at the ceiling while 
I talked to her. (I kept Miss Burden beside me 
all the time I was in the room. She is getting 
to understand me.) From eleven to one I read 
aloud to Bonnie, who ruined her own sight years 
ago by refusing the aid of glasses. At one- 
thirty we dined (the Sunday custom) and by the 
time I had finished my dessert, Myles was at the 
door with the carriage and pair, Maidie on the 
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back seat, which she insisted on my sharing with 
her. We drove till I was tired to death, and 
after we came home I read Jungle stories to her 
under the trees. They both stayed to "tea,*' as 
it is called here. 

Observe that I have not seen Lawrence since 
Friday, and Sunday is his holiday too, poor fel- 
low — I mean poor in resources, for he claims 
there is no one in Pullen whose society is of in- 
terest to him but me. He said, "It's a shocking 
dull hole, don't you think. Miss Madge?" and 
I said I thought it must be if it was really so 
bad as that. Then he began to protest, he didn't 
mean, I knew he didn't mean, he was sure I un- 
derstood he didn't mean — until I had to help him 
out. I gave him permission to practice making 
graceful speeches on me, provided he would take 
his experiences to heart and profit by them. He 
replied significantly that he would take them to 
hearty and gave me a look to match the words. 
I said, "Don't be silly, please ; and remember that 
you are not to come near the house on Sunday, 
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even to walk past and look at the windows, as 
you did last week. PuUen is stupid enough to 
live in, but it isn't blind, and it sees with magni- 
fying glasses, too.** 

"Oh, do you think they gossip about us?" he 
cried, his face lighting up. 

How funny men are — so literal! Even you, 
for though you seem to have the most good- 
humoured tolerance for Larry, you persist in 
regarding Myles as somehow important. How 
can I disabuse your mind of the extravagant 
fancy that he figures at all significantly in our 
exalted life? He is walking about here, to be 
sure, and a very useful person he is. Our in- 
come reaches us through his hands, and I have 
not the faintest idea where it comes from — ^my 
grandmother's investments, of course, but I 
don't know where or what they are, or how I 
should get at them by myself. He says, "Do 
you want some money?" and I say yes. He 
takes out a roll of bills and gives me as much as 
I require — ^the transaction is beautifully simple. 
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But truly, once for all, dear Tony, I want you 
to feel convinced that he has no autliority over 
me, no right to meddle in my affairs, none, that 
is, except what he himself assumes. You would 
have to know Myles to know how much he can 
assume. You see, he has known me ever since I 
was a little girl, and he is by nature dictatorial. 
I suppose he considers my grandmother's illness 
to have deprived me of a much needed guardian, 
hence his counsel, which I regard myself as hav- 
ing taken very sweetly. I shall speak plainly 
to him by and by. Just now, he is giving me 
nothing to complain of. He has been altogether 
neutral and colorless in his manner since the 
little passage-at-arms I wrote you about. I wish 
I did not have to explain so much, or rather, 
that I had not so much to explain, it leaves so 
little space for that which is worth saying. 

I am so glad, dear, that you will soon be hav- 
ing it cooler in New York. When Aunt Letitia 
opens her house I shall run over there for a 
couple of weeks, that is, unless by that time I am 
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finally released. My grandmother seems to be 
gaining very slightly in strength, but there can- 
not be any real improvement, the doctors say. 
Miss Mackillay is back on night duty, and I am 
thankful for that. Miss Burden is soothing and 
reassuring to my spirit. She is the only person 
I have to do with in these days who does not 
make some demand upon me. I am using a very 
subtle and skilful diplomacy to interest Myles 
in her. Fancy me as a matchmaker! Neither 
of them suspects — unless it is Miss B. and she 
smiles her Mona Lisa smile, and lifts her droop- 
ing eyelids in the demurest way that I ever saw 
that eloquent action performed. She has the 
quiet, gliding movements of a woman who can 
keep her own counsel. 

How gratifying to receive all those letters ap- 
preciative of your work! I shall be there to 
hear the course of talks you are preparing to 
give next winter — ^yes, in any case. There is a 
limit to all sacrifice. I shall tell them the simple 
truth and come to you. Don't I know, better 
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than you, even, how you need me? For twenty- 
eight years you have had to make the best of 
life without me — ^long enough. I owe my life to 
you, and there is no other claim upon me that 
can count against that. 

Oh, the Uttle things I think of that I shall do 
for you! You would laugh that dear, quizzical 
laugh of yours if I should try to tell you them 
in detail. They include every possible service 
from cooking your meals to typewriting your 
manuscripts. Oh, I shall spoil you, I suppose — 
make you detestably selfish like the men one 
hears about. I have heard married women talk 
of spoiled husbands; they are awful monsters, 
it seems, equal in their atrocities to the wicked 
giants of the fairy tales. Tony, would you 
drop a collar here, and a necktie there, and put 
your feet on the sofa cushions, and run the 
shades up to the top of the windows, and leave 
cigar stubs on the piano, and kick your slippers 
under a chair, and then put on your coat and go 
out in the cheerful expectation that your wife 
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would consider it a privilege to restore order? 
Well, you may do all those things. I suppose I 
should fold the necktie and pat the pillows lov- 
ingly into shape, and go down on thankful knees 
to brush up the cigar ashes and burnt matches 
you had scattered about. It doesn't seem as if 
there could be too much to do for you — ^the more 
the better. If you should lose one of your arms 
I don't believe you would ever miss it, if I were 
with you — ^as I should be. 

Ah, well, you are laughing at me after all ! I 
can see the light in your dear eyes while you 
read. Laugh if you like, sir, but I can tell you 
what perhaps you do not know, that every 
woman, unless she is a beast of selfishness, is part 
mother as well as all sweetheart to the man she 
loves. Never fear but you will have to take care 
of me too. One of the things I mean to do 
after I come to you is to be just a little hit ill, 
so that you can sit by me and look big and pro- 
tecting, and feed me my beef tea with a spoon. 
Tony, don't laugh at that, please. I do mean it. 
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I am so alone, you do not know how alone I feel. 
. . . There, now, that's all of that. For my 
sake, dearest, and the respect I think you feel 
for me, bear in mind that all this nonsense could 
only be written for your eyes and for no others. 
I recollect saying once, very wisely and confi- 
dently, that whatever else I might do I would 
never write love letters, oh, no, never would I 
commit myself to folly with pen and ink. And 
now you see. Well, the wisdom of those days 
is foolishness to me since I knew you, and surely 
if you were to leave my letters about and the 
chambermaid should read them, she would be 
willing to admit that love cannot always be held 
in check by prudence — ^any woman would. 



I have been sitting here and thinking, think- 
ing, oh, ever so long. Now it is eleven o'clock 
and I begin to feel sleepy. A few hours of for- 
getfulness, and then comes morning and your 
letter. 
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By the River, Thursday, September 9th. 
I have brought my writing things out here in 
order to be secure from interruption while I 
write, and now I am going to answer all the 
questions you have been asking me. You say 
in your dear, kind, last letter, that you don't 
think you have catechised me so much as I have 
imagined. You simply trusted me to be in all 
things as frank with you as you would be with 
me (no woman on earth was ever that, Tony), 
but that now you do ask me to put still more 
confidence in you and unburden my mind of all 
that is troubling it. It is easily said! I know 
that to you the request seems a simple one, and 
you cannot know how difficult it is for me to 
accede. I wanted to be with you when we talked. 
You and I came together with the suddenness in 
which all the real things happen ; we never had 
time to talk of anything but our love, and be- 
sides, there wm nothing else after that. A few 
weeks, which did nothing to make the great 
thing seem less wonderful, and then I was called 
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away here, so abruptly that we had only time to 
say good-by, and ever since I have been held 
fast in my false position, helpless to explain my- 
self to you by letter, unable to see you even for 
a day, and knowing all the time that you feel me 
to be lacking in frankness, the one quality that 
you value most in yourself and in others. 

It has been terribly hard, and now comes the 
hardest thing of all — ^the task of making myself 
clear to you by written words, with no chance 
of making any appeal but that of reason, with- 
out even your eyes to reassure me, nothing to 
tell me how far I am incurring your displeasure 
— ^just bidden to tell the "simple'' truth — as if 
the truth were ever simple ! 

I don't know how I feel to-day, much as if it 
did not matter what happened, I think. I wrote 
you yesterday what you must have thought a 
very superficial letter ; but somehow through the 
long hours of the night I found myself slowly, 
very slowly, but at the same time quite steadily, 
as if I were being led by some power outside my- 
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self, coming to the conviction that the truth — 
in so far as truth can ever lie in mere facts — 
was something you had a right to know. Of 
course your right has always included every- 
thing, but what I mean is that I came to the 
point where I saw that I must unburden my 
mind of all it contained, and hand the whole over 
to you to deal with according to your judgment. 
This may be mere weakness in me, or it may be 
an awakening regard for what you call truth, a 
term I am not sure that I understand, but some- 
thing in me has broken down. 

How you should have guessed that I was con- 
cealing anything from you I cannot imagine, 
unless it is that love has made me transparent, 
but it is true that I have concealed something, 
and you knew it as you know all things, simply 
because you are you. I am trusting you to see 
as I see, and you are under that obligation, are 
you not, Tony dear? You could not force me to 
tell you anything that you would suflFer to injure 
me in your eyes. 
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Well, then, it is a fact (but not true if I know 
what the word means) that before I met you I 

was engaged to M. H . I cannot write his 

whole name in such a connection. It happened 
last February, the day before my grandmother's 
will was made. She arranged it with M. in a 
perfectly coldblooded way, telling him it was her 
wish that her property should not be divided, 
nor that portion of it invested in the mills be 
withdrawn, therefore she would leave all except a 
few small legacies to me on condition that 
M. would marry me and assume the guard- 
ianship, a legal protectorate over myself and 
the property. This condition was understood 
between ourselves, not stipulated in the will 
itself. 

Tony, you know that marriages cannot be 
made in that way, but I did not know it then, 
nor think about it as it seems to me now any 
girl of my age and intelligence would inevitably 
have done. I had never loved any man but my 
father, and how should I know what was lacking 
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in this man? Moreover I had always been more 
or less dominated by my grandmother's passion 
for ruling everything. I knew that M. could 
never dominate me in that way, and I was not 
in the least afraid of his lording it over me as 
he had over poor Nellie. So I consented, lightly 
enough, as I believe many girls do who have 
had no previous experience to teach them how 
to judge a man when he presents himself in the 
light of a possible husband. I made two or three 
conditions ; first, that the engagement should be 
kept strictly private until I chose to announce 
'it, and second, that I should be allowed to pay 
Aunt Letitia a prolonged visit. M. readily con- 
sented to both — you can judge how much he 
cared. The principal feature in the whole ar- 
rangement was that my grandmother's property 
would not be divided among several heirs, and so 
cause inconvenience to his business — I should be 
such a docile stockholder! 

Well, there you have the "truth.** This much 
I will swear to — ^the word love has never been 
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spoken between us — do I need to tell you any 
more of him? What does such a man want with 
a wife at all? It is well for him, indeed, that 
he is not to have me, for I should lead him a 
dreadful life, not of deliberate intention, but 
by reason of the eternal laws that govern attrac- 
tion and repulsion, the laws that made me turn 
to you, dear, as the embodiment of all I required 
in a man — goodness, truth, strength, and sweet- 
ness, and that make me turn from him in spite 
of all there is in his character which one is forced 
to respect. He is older and wiser than I: he 
should have known that a woman like me could 
not be happy with a man like him. No, he is 
not wiser, for he is without intuition, and it is 
not with one's reason that one perceives the 
eternal laws. He has no insight. He could 
give me much that he himself values and conse- 
quently thinks would satisfy me, but I, the 
real Madge, would be forever unknown to him. 
He asked me because he felt the arrangement to 
be appropriate. Besides Grandmother Pullen 
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led him up to it, and when Grandmother Pullen 
leads, the horse not only goes to water, but 
drmks. 

Even I was led to the water, but one swallow 
was enough. And Tony, the moment I saw you, 
I began to perceive the difference between loving 
a man and not loving him. Now, you see, here is 
the distinction between a fact and the truth — 
I am engaged to M. and I love you. Could there 
be a simpler illustration.'* A bare, cold, lifeless 
fact, and the warm, radiant, living truth. You 
see^ do you not? 

I know what your next question will be — 
What am I going to do about it? Dear Tony, 
I can't do anjrthing just now. To mention the 
matter to my grandmother would kill her at 
once, if she understood the meaning of what I 
said at all. So I must be silent for the present. 
M. will be told at the very earliest opportunity, 
as soon as this strain of suspense is over. He 
will be very much displeased and disgusted ; will 
think w^ fickle and erratic and unaccountable, 
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and will probably tell me so ; but he will go his 
regular way just as he did before, or for that 
matter, is doing now. BeUeve me, Tony, he is 
not in the least like one's fiance. Of course I 
should speak out before them all, rather thaa 
allow that! 

Oh, well the thing is off my mind, and I am 
so glad! Write me a good letter and tell me 
you love me better for having been honest, then 
I shall realize, as I cannot n9w, the advantage 
in having put into words this most unreal of 
facts. You see it is not in any degree important, 
a mere shadowy thing which is soon to fade 
entirely away in the light of our great love. I 
have had a sleepless night thinking how I could 
write so that you would be sure to imderstand, 
and now I can only hope that I have succeeded* 
You do understand, Tony, do you not? 

I shall be restless until I have your answer ta 
this, then I shall feel comforted. It does free 
one's mind to tell out what is in it; I think I 
can realize something of what the confessional is 
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to a good Catholic. Now you know, dearest, 
all there is to know, and after this we can give 
our attention solely to ourselves. Will you tell 
me more about the lectures you are planning to 
give? You dear, red-handed socialist! But in 
the next letter write only of the love. 

Saturday, September 11th. 

I will try to reason as you would have me. 
You say : "I am glad you have told me all there 
was to tell. It is what I more than half divined 
when you first went back to Pullen. My dear 
girl, I make allowance for our different ways of 
looking at things, which are natural ones on 
both sides. For myself I cannot reason along 
any lines that would justify you in holding your 
present position with regard to the people there, 
while you still consider your future to belong 
to me. Now, do not misunderstand me. I do 
not for one instant mean to imply that you 
are deliberately deceiving any one, only that 
you are deluding yourself in clinging to the 
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belief that you ought for any reason to keep 
further silence. I am not putting forward any 
claim for myself, or even for the others. I am 
thinking solely of you, and your accountability 
to your own true self. I want you to act from 
within, because only by your so doing can any 
of us obtain that part of you which justly 
belongs to us. I must not advise you; it would 
only be overruling your will with my own; and 
to ask you to act from my notions of the right 
course would be to influence you to do something 
which was outside your own lines of conduct, 
and for which you might very justly blame me 
in the future. It must be Madge who acts. My 
word to you is, Be honest and straightforward, 
considering results as little as possible. Confer 
with the best in yourself — ^that is the utmost 
any of us can do.*' 

And that is all — ^all you have to say to me. 
I don't know how to answer. I know as well 
as if you had told me so, that you think I 
ought to go to Myles and perhaps to my grand- 
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mother also, with a plain statement of the whole 
case, as it stands. Well, perhaps if you had 
told me to do it, I could do even that, though 
it would be to take her life in my hands. If 
you had bidden me, I should feel that I had had 
the message. But in cold blood, and of myself 
alone, I cannot do the thing. Once more, Tony 
— oh, I beg of you to think of it in this way! 
— ^it cannot be judged from the outside, and 
according to fixed principles. Everything is 
modified by surrounding circumstances, is it not 
so in all your experience of life and conduct? 
It would have been far better if I had not told 
you what I did, for you who are outside cannot 
see, as I from the inside see so plainly, that 
it makes no difference to anybody whether Myles 
is enlightened now or a few weeks later. Tony, 
he does not love me, or even care for me. He 
is too self-centred to care for anybody. He 
respects himself first, and his duty because it is 
a part of himself. Surely you know the type. 
Won't you trust me a little longer? You 
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say you leave it all with me. Then wait a little. 
I cannot, for your sake I cannot, make any 
change in my position here. All these things 
will in the end adjust themselves, and along 
what you call natural lines. How much better 
to let it all be settled that way! If he were 
in any sense my lover ! — ^but he is not. It would 
be hard to imagine a man more self-contained. 
I am doing all I can to divert his alleged interest 
in me into Miss Burden's direction. I have 
already told you I mean he shall marry her. 
I was really serious; the plan is ihost appro- 
priate and quite feasible. She has no love for 
her profession, per se, and she could not hope 
to do better than marry Myles. Neither she 
nor any one else in PuUen outside the three 
persons immediately concerned, knows of this 
queer engagement, so to her Myles is simply 
an eligible man and a possible husband. Depend 
upon it, she has turned the idea over in her 
pretty head. 

I cannot hope that my reasoning will make 
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any appeal to you. That must be because I have 
not the ability to shape it in a clear and logical 
form rather than because it is faulty in itself. 
If you would only tell me what to do — ^but then 
I might have to refuse you, and that would kill 
me. Simply, there is only one course to keep. 
Oh, it seems incredible that a wretched cobweb 
should fall between us and look to you like a 
network of iron, while I am powerless to brush 
it away! 

I walked over to South Pullen yesterday, and 
there was no letter. I suppose you thought it 
best not to write until you should have mine of 
Thursday. Well, all you do is true and right. 
But your letter has chilled me, and I cannot 
speak of myself. I know you are greater than 
I, but it cannot be I am altogether unworthy 
of you when I love you so. 

Tell me what to do! 

Friday, September 17th. 
Against the inevitable there is no prayer that 
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can prevail. This, then, is my last letter to you 
for the present, perhaps forever. You say you 
cannot consider yourself to have any claim upon 
me so long as I am supposed to be engaged 
to another man, with such complications as make 
it imperative I should act with more than the 
scrupulousness required in an ordinary case. I 
have said everything I could say, made every 
appeal. You can see only one course — absolute, 
plain, uncompromising truth-telling, and that 
course I cannot pursue. Therefore you leave 
me in the silence where you found me, only it 
is deeper and more intense, because the music 
has stopped. Not forever; I know it will sound 
again, and that is why I would not give up my 
position if I could. You love me, and love never 
changes. I have learned that, knowing as I do 
the difference between an eternal love and the 
earthly substitute that so many women accept 
because they must fill their lives with something. 
I do not understand how it is that I am not 
unhappy, but such is the strange fact. Nor 
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have I any fear for the future. A wonderful 
power seems holding me up. It is as if I looked 
out from a mountain-top, and saw, far off, the 
peak where I was one day to stand with you. 
There are valleys between, deep and dark, and 
I must descend into them, but I am brave and 
strong, "I am captain of my soul." 

Tony, I shall write to you each day just as 
I have done, and the letters, or diary, if you 
would rather call it so, will be laid away till 
the time comes when you wish to see them. These 
have been five blessed months, in spite of the 
separation and the misunderstanding and the 
pain. God bless you, my own Tony. It is not 
good-by. I shall feel you near, and I shall 
come to you in my thoughts. The power that 
led me to you five months ago will not allow 
the bond to loosen by absence. And our Day 
will come. Till it does, and forever, I am your 
own Madge. 
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Saturday, September 18th. 

This is a letter to you, to be written and 
addressed, and laid away till you can have it. 
When you read it, I shall be sitting beside you, 
leaning my head against your shoulder. All 
the way along as you read you will be stopping 
and asking me to explain, and as you turn your 
head your cheek will rest upon my hair. It is 
only to wait a little while and then I shall come 
to you with all that belongs to me, and it will 
be yours. I can tell you now, for you will not 
see this until all is made right, what my real 
reason is for not making things plain to the 
people here. 

In the first place, as I have so often said, it 
is not their affair ; but the one thing I am think- 
ing most of is that I must come into possession 
of my grandmother's property, which in both the 
legal and moral sense rightfully belongs to me. 
I could not explain this to Myles, for he would 
say that she had intended the will to be condi- 
tional upon our marriage — oh, the word! — and 
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he would never be generous enough to admit 
that I had any right to the advantage of the 
will unless I complied with the conditions liter- 
ally. And heaven knows the place is uncom- 
fortable enough now, with my grandmother 
grimly silent as if she could help me, but would 
not; and Myles's exalted air of being the one 
person about whom the whole situation revolves. 

And so, to state the matter plainly, I intend 
to remain silent until my rights are legalized, 
when I will at once make myself clear to Myles. 
He could certainly not wish to take an unwill- 
ing wife, and the readjustment will be simple. 
Now no more of this. I do believe that even 
before you see me again you will understand me 
better, so it will be quite unnecessary for me 
to clear myself to you. 

Larry was here last night. I was glad to see 
him, for I was in a strange condition of mind 
that made me a little afraid of myself. Not sad 
in the least — exhilarated, rather, with the kind 
of solemn joy one feels in dying, I imagine. I 
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did not like it to go too far; I could not feel 
quite sure what it would do to me, so when he 
came I let myself be as flippant and inconse- 
quent as any schoolgirl. 

He said, "Miss Madge, I have never seen you 
like this before. You have as many moods as the 
New England climate" — not bad, was it? 

I don't remember whether I thought to men- 
tion to you at the time — my mind was always so 
full of more important things when I was writ- 
ing to you — ^that one day when Mr. Norrice and 
I met in the road he talked to me more seriously 
than ever before about Larry, begging leave to 
be perfectly frank with me and going on to ask 
me "for the boy's own sake," as he said, to be 
as guarded as possible in my manner with him. 

I opened my eyes and said, "I don't quite 
know what you mean, Mr. Norrice. Do you 
think me too free?" 

By no means, he hastened to say, only — ^there 
was a look of consciousness in his eyes — a young 
man of Larry's age did not always understand 
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a woman's kindness, and might mistake it for 
something more significant. 

I laughed so hilariously that I think he was 
rather annoyed, and a little disconcerted — it 
must have been one of my happy days, because 
there have been days at a time when I couldn't 
laugh at all. We had met on my way home 
from South PuUen, and I had a big letter from 
you in my chatelaine bag — ^I remember I felt at 
peace with the world, and in a humor to be 
amused at anything. It struck me as simply 
funny that I should be accused of leading Larry 
on when I had snubbed the boy so unmercifully, 
sending him away again and again, and forbid- 
ding him the house almost. 

"I think it is you who are mistaken instead of 
Larry," I said. 

His eyes flashed with a look that made his face 
for the time being quite interesting; but he 
bowed as if he would concede the point rather 
than argue it — ^with a woman, I suppose he 
thought. 
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"I have been with him every day since the 
first of June," he said, quite firmly and evidently 
much in earnest. ^^He is a good fellow, and he 
has the making of a man. I should consider it 
very deplorable if at this time in his life he were 
to come by any experience that should sadden or 
embitter him." 

I wanted to laugh again; Larry, saddened 
and embittered, was a person difficult to imagine. 
However, I saw that Mr. Norrice was serious 
and his feelings were at that time more to be 
considered than Larry's. He is one of those 
persons who look at everything in the aspect of 
its deepest significance, a man you could safely 
turn to in trouble, but who might be rather out 
of place when there was any fun going on. 
However, I had my own dignity to defend, you 
see. I said, "What are you accusing me of, Mr. 
Norrice?" 

"And I know you would be very sorry after- 
ward if you were unintentionally to mislead 
him," he went on, very quietly. 
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Now, it 18 funny, is it not, that while I was 
engaged to two men I should be accused of mis- 
leading another? What I wanted most at that 
moment was that Mr. Norrice should go his 
way and leave me to sit down and read 
your letter. So I answered, as simply as I knew 
how: 

"Indeed, I should, Mr. Norrice. I don't think 
I know the first principles of coquetry. There 
never was a giri, I believe, who was less of a flirt. 
I like Larry just about as I do Maidie, and I 
think, as you do, that there is the making of a 
man in him. You know you wanted me to use my 
influence to get him to study, and I did try to 
use it, such as it was. I talked to him very 
seriously. I told him I should be dreadfully 
disappointed if he failed to pass, and that you 
and his mother would both feel that it was my 
fault that he had wasted his time. Wasn't that 
what you meant I should do?" 

He was looking down at the ground with his 
hands behind him, and he did not raise his eyes 
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for an instant. When he did so, I was surprised 
to see a humorous twinkle in them. 

"Well, something like that. I think you may 
give yourself the credit of having furnished 
Lawrence with a motive for work. He has said 
several times that he would shoot himself before 
he would go and tell you that he didn't pass." 

"That's good. He'll only be here a little 
while longer, and I'll try not to undo my beauti- 
ful work. Where is he this morning, by the 
way?" 

"I left him cutting asters," said Mr. Norrice, 
dryly, and I knew by his tone that the asters 
were for me. Sure enough, they arrived in an 
hour's time, their stalks still wet with the dew. 

Now there are no more walks to South Pullen. 
I don't think I can ever bear to go over that road 
again — ^not until I have made my peace with 
you. I shall avoid walking in that direction, for 
I must not allow myself to be unhappy. It 
would make me weak, and I need all my strength 
for what is before me. 
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Sunday, September 19th. 

I folded yesterday's letter, put it in an envel- 
ope and sealed it. I didn't go so far as to put 
a stamp on, but I wanted it to look like a real 
letter. It didn't ; no letter does without a stamp. 
After all, I need not keep up such a childish pre- 
tence. You will have all that I write some time, 
and the form will make no difference to you 
then, and so need not to me now. 

This is a lovely September afternoon — or 
might be under happier circumstances. I did 
not sleep so very well last night, and feel a bit 
dull to-day. I have performed my usual duties, 
and presently will come the inevitable drive. To- 
morrow Maidie begins school. I wanted her 
father to let me teach her; it would occupy the 
time that I don't know what to do with, and be 
a real pleasure. But he believes in public schools 
and the stimulating effect of competition, and 
perhaps it is just as well. I am likely to go 
away from here almost any time at a week's 
notice. 
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I wonder what you are doing this beautiful 
strange Sunday. Do you miss me? We cannot 
be really separated, ever, in this world, nor in 
any other. I have been trying to say some 
things to you — in the silence, as one talks to 
God. I close my eyes and sit trying to reach 
you until I almost lose consciousness of where I 
am, and then I try to conjure up your face. I 
am sure you are aware of me, and that in the 
true sense we are together. Space and time 
mean nothing except to our poor finite concep- 
tion. I know you think of me and love me, 
which means far more than to be with you with- 
out the love. As long as you are in the world 
and love me, I can never be unhappy or really 
alone. 

Tuesday, September 21st. 

Would it seem foolish to you if you knew it, 

my writing to you just as I have been in the 

habit of doing, and putting the poor little letter 

away in a drawer to lie in the dark, until our 
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own particular Judgment Day? Well, the sun 
will not be cold, nor the stars old, then. It is 
always possible that to-morrow may bring the 
Judgment, and that thought upholds me. 

Only the inspiration to write seems lacking a 
little. I have not your reply to anticipate, and 
that takes away the zest. Still, when the time 
comes you will want the history of each day. I 
wish I had asked you for a list of books to read. 
I have begun MUl upon my own recommenda- 
tion, and I find him fascinating. I keep think- 
ing of questions I want to ask you. I am writ- 
ing those down in a note book. I shall come 
back to you bristling with information and 
queries. How we shall enjoy comparing notes! 
I am sorry I did not ask you to keep a journal 
for me, — perhaps you will think to do it. I 
might write now and suggest it, only I don't 
quite know whether you would wish to hear from 
me. 

Oh, Tony, how that sounds! After I had 
written it I sat looking at the sentence. What 
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can have come between us? Nothing, nothing, 
nothing. 

I have just picked up one of our favorite vol- 
umes to divert my mind for a little. And the 
first thing my eye rested on was something that 
made me shut the book : 

"Ah, Love, but a day. 
And the world has changed ! " 

I don't want to think one thought like that. 
Nothing is changed. Nothing could be unless 
the love changed first, and that cannot be. It 
can never be. 

Saturday, September S5th. 

I have not been able to write as regularly as I 
thought I should. The difference between a let- 
ter you will read the next day, and one you may 
never see, is significant to a loving woman whose 
one wish is to be loved in return for the love she 
gives. But to-day my spirits are a little lighter. 
I have not been able to eat or sleep, till last 
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night. I was too worn out to lie awake, and this 
morning I woke somewhat refreshed. 

But, oh, my heavy heart! the days drag 
slowly ! If it were not for Lawrence and Maidie 
I do not know how this silence and suspense 
could be borne. They are young and full of the 
abounding vitality that makes one hopeful for 
the world, despite one's own bitterness and 
trouble. Larry has been working hard. He has 
taken his exams, and will go back to Cambridge 
next week if he passes. If he does not pass, I 
don't know what will happen, except that I shall 
probably be held accountable. 

I have had all the week an almost irresistible 
desire to write you. Nothing but the fear of 
your displeasure kept me from it, not my pride 
nor my judgment. I think I have neither where 
you are concerned. It is a week since you heard 
one word from me. 

Monday, September 27th. 

It is all too true. Larry is a goose, and I have 
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really something to answer for, it seems, — ^poor 
I, made a criminal in my own despite! 

Yesterday was rainy. Maidie was housed with 
a slight cold. Myles came over in the afternoon, 
but went home to "tea." At eight Larry's card 
came up. He had called in the face of my ex- 
press injunction, — I had told him he was to 
spend the last evening with his mother. Mr. 
Norrice has returned to New York, his services 
being at an end. 

Bonnie and I were sitting in my room before 
a crackling wood fire, listening to the pattering 
rain and mourning our lost youth. I had a mind 
to send Bonnie down in my place, she looked so 
much younger than I felt, in her pale-blue silk 
jacket trimmed with swansdown. I wore the 
shirt waist that Bonnie says is unbecoming, and 
had not done my hair over since morning. 

I walked to the door without so much as 
glancing in the mirror, leaving Bonnie with her 
eyes bent upon Larry's card, trying to decipher 
it without her glasses. She was horrified when 
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she found I had really gone down in the 
objectionable blouse, but then, Bonnie would 
think it worth while to dress for the grocery 
man. 

Well, it makes little difference to any man, I 
believe, whether one's costume is becoming or 
otherwise. Lawrence sat on the music stool 
looking strung up and, for him, quite miserable. 
I jumped at the conclusion that he had flunked 
his Latin after all, but he said no, he had passed 
that and geometry, too. They had wired him 
the day before, and he wanted to come right over 
and tell me, only he saw Havenden's carriage at 
the door. 

I began to congratulate him in guarded 
terms, with an uncomfortable prescience that 
Mr. Norrice was coming right. 

"And your mother is so gratified, I am sure," 
I finished, in the most elder-sisterly tone I could 
assume. 

"Yes, she is pleased. You know, Fve done all 
my work in these last three weeks, Miss Madge, 
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since you talked to me so beautifully about it. I 
told Norrice that if I didn't pass I'd shoot my- 
self." 

"Oh !" — rather contemptuously. 

"I meant it. I should have done it. You 
would have thought I was a stupid donkey, and 
I couldn't have borne that." 

"Well, there is no use talking about it. 
Everything is all right now. You've got rid of 
your conditions — isn't that good? I feel quite 
proud to think I had any part in it." 

"You did the whole of it. If it hadn't been 
for " 

"Larry, you absurd boy, trying to flatter me. 
If you didn't work simply and solely for your 
own sake and your mother's, you ought to be 
ashamed to tell it. Don't sit perched up on that 
music stool ; my grandmother's easiest chairs are 
none too comfortable. You mustn't stay long, 
anyway. And so you are leaving us on Tues- 
day?" 

"I've got to. That's what comes of passing 
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the exams. Miss Madge, you will let me write 
to you sometimes?'* 

"I'll see. Perhaps, just to tell me how you 
are getting on." 

"And you'll promise to answer?" 

"Oh, no, I never promise anything, I'm so 
likely to change my mind. I should have noth- 
ing to write that would interest you. We only 
talk of how much nourishment my grandmother 
has taken, and there won't be anything going on 
here this winter, will there? I've never been a 
winter in PuUen before. How your mother will 
miss you !" 

He was walking about the room with his hands 
in his pockets, and at this he wheeled around and 
faced me. "I'd give the world to think that you 
would!" 

I was simply vexed with him. I'm so tired 
of people! Maidie is the only person in the 
world I really care for, except the one I love. 
Everybody else only makes trouble for me. 

"Oh, Larry," I said, "please don't talk that 
way. And don't stand there and look at me. If 
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you only knew how tired I am !" And all at once 
my voice broke. 

"Miss Madge!'* he said, in tones full of 
sympathy. I had to lower my eyelids to hide 

« 

the tears. One did run over, I think, and roll 
down my cheek. 

"Yes, Pm tired. Don't mind. I oughtn't to 
speak of it to you. We are so miserable and 
dreary here, and I dread the cold fall days un- 
speakably. It is morbid, of course. My part is 
by no means the hardest one. I have my health, 
and I am not obliged to stay in a sickroom or 
sit up nights ruining my complexion. Don't 
imagine I'm in a state of permanent depression." 
And I tried to laugh the situation off. 

But he looked quite serious. He took a chair 
near me, and bent over with his elbows on his 
knees looking at the carpet as he spoke. 

"Miss Madge," he said, very simply, "there is 
something I want to say. Not very much, I 
won't make you uncomfortable. It's just this. 
In a year and a half I shall come of age, and 
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then I shall have enough money to make me inde- 
pendent. I don't ask anything of you in the 
meantime, not a word or sign of encouragement ; 
I just want to tell you that when the time comes 
I shall feel exactly as I do now — ^that you are 
the most perfect woman in the world, and I shall 
be in a position to say to you what I know you 
would rather I didn't say until then." 

Could anything be manlier? He looked so 
good, so fresh and strong and true. He seemed 
to have become a man all at once and to be wor- 
thy of the consideration one would show to a 
senior. If I had planned beforehand what to 
say in reply it would have been something like 
this: "Oh, Larry, have I been responsible for 
your getting such a notion into your head? Be- 
cause you know it can't possibly ever be." 

But I didn't say that. I got up, and he was 
on his feet in an instant, and we were clasping 
hands. 

"Larry, I feel the honor — I do. I know just 
how much it means. It means that all you have 
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and are is at my service. Thank you, just as 
much as if I could accept it. / know that when 
you are twenty-one you will realize that I am 
twenty-six, but you do not know it, and it is be- 
cause you're not so worldly now as you will be 
then. I shall be proud to be your friend, and I 
don't believe the world will change your willing- 
ness to take me in that capacity. Now, I'm 
afraid you must go. Don't come to see me 
again, but write me as soon as you feel like it. 
I promise I'll answer." 

He goes to-morrow, and I shall miss him, but 
it wouldn't have done to tell him so. It is never 
best to tell anybody anything. I wonder if that 
is an epigram. If it is, I am growing old. It's 
a sign of age and experience to begin to formu- 
late views of life. 

Saturday, October 2d. 

If I could see it as you do, Tony, the problem 
would at once solve itself. If from my own con- 
viction I could determine to act as you think it 
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my duty to do, I might in two hours' time be a 
comparatively happy woman. I find it a strange 
and puzzling thing that I cannot act thus, sim- 
ply for your sake. A month ago, I should have 
said that your wish would have far more power to 
move me than my own. Now I perceive that in 
at least one matter, it is not so. I should be only 
too glad if I could act singly, but I do not find it 
possible. Why, I cannot tell you. It is cer- 
tainly not that I am setting my own will against 
yours, — oh, no, the price is too great to pay for 
a simple indulgence. But there is nothing in 
me which responds to your sense of what in this 
particular case it would be right to do, and to 
undertake a great action one must feel the 
motive power from within. It would not be 
enough that I knew you were probably right — 
as indeed I do feel sometimes — ^I must be right 
in and of myself. 

I cannot see that there is anything for me to 
do at present. If I break what we for conven- 
ience' sake will call my engagement with M. 
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there is still the will, ui)on which the whole mat- 
ter really rests. I should have no moral right to 
the money, as he would see it, and yet it would 
come to me legally, for the will cannot now be 
changed — ^unless it were to be destroyed outright, 
and certainly you could not expect me to* en- 
lighten my grandmother. However I look at the 
case it only turns over and over like the revolving 
of a cylinder, — no beginning and no end. There 
is a chance, meanwhile, that a natural readjust- 
ment may come about. M. may fall in love with 
Miss Burden, or at least with her admirable 
qualities. That would settle it all. 

Friday, October 8th. 

It is useless to keep up the attempt to write 
every day. Nothing happens, and my thoughts 
if put on paper would make but dull reading. I 
do not get on with Mill. He is so obscure that 
I do not often understand him, and the things I 
can understand he reiterates until I am tired of 
them. I think I will give him up till I am with 
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you again, for I have the impression that you do 
not agree with him in all points. If you do not, 
Mill must be wrong, and who knows but I might 
accept some of the very statements that you 
disagree with? 

There are difficulties in this matter of read- 
ing. The poets won't do ; they have too much to 
say of separation, and that brings the thought 
of fear, for I do not know what is happening to 
you, now that I no longer have any word from 
you. Essays are cold reading unless one has a 
companion. They need to be munched slowly, 
like walnuts and raisins, with somebody across 
the table. Emerson I can't read now; he has 
more philosophy than I want. I would rather 
suffer than forget how empty life is without you. 
And Stevenson is too sympathetic. I feel as if I 
wanted to tell him all about it and have a good 
cry. He would understand perfectly how I am 
placed, and why I cannot do as you ask. . 

I found a set of Lecky in the library, and at 
present I am reading ten pages a day, and the 
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same of Windelband, which I borrowed from 
Larry. My grandfather had a very good 
library, as far as it goes, wholly British and 
Grerman and American, nothing French, and 
more history than imagination. The room will 
be a comfortable place to shut myself in when 
the winter comes. It gets the morning sun, and 
there is a big fireplace where I can bum logs 
from our own woodland. It will be a refuge 
from Bonnie's prattling, for she regards it as 
only a degree less dismal than a tomb. 

I have a project — ^to form an evening class of 
young women for some kind of helpful study. 
They could bring their work, and I could read to 
them. They would be working women, of 
course. I wish I could get your ideas on the 
subject, you know those people so well. I am 
not sure that there are many of them in Pullen, 
though. M. is very sceptical as to my attempt 
proving successful, but he is not sympathetic in 
anjrthing, and he believes only in such schemes 
as can be figured out mathematically. I mean to 
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ask the minister. I want so much to be of ser- 
vice to some one. 

Larry is heart and soul in football — ^bless the 
boy ! He has written me twice, and I am grate- 
ful to him for remembering me, and for giving 
me a glimpse of the world of freedom and 
activity that lies somewhere outside this place. 
His letters were frank and friendly, with an 
interval of two weeks between. The breezes that 
blow across Soldiers' Field have swept the clouds 
of sentiment from his brain. That is as it should 
be. Larry won't forget m^, he will only forget 
that he ever thought of me as anything but an 
agreeable friend. 

Friday, November 12th. 

It is a long, long time since I wrote, — ^five 
weeks. Maidie has been very ill with typhoid 
fever. She was ailing when I wrote last, and a 
day or two after that I begged M. to let her be 
brought here. He consented, for which I can 
never thank him enough. In a week's time she 
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was delirious, and another nurse seemed called 
for. But Agnes Burden offered to help; she 
said they really had not enough to do for my 
grandmother, and so between us we took care of 
the child. Everybody has been very kind; the 
maids were devoted, and even Bonnie, after her 
first panic of terror lest we should all come down 
with fever, was persuaded to stop wringing her 
hands and behave sensibly. Of course she 
deluged herself with disinfectants, and would eat 
nothing that had not been sterilized. 

For three weeks there was no respite from 
anxiety ; the time seems like one long, unbroken 
day. I suppose Maidie was not in actual danger 
at any time according to the strict interpreta- 
tion of symptoms, but one can never be sure in 
that disease what an hour may develop. We 
watched the crisis of the fever so eagerly that 
when the first real hope crept into the fear, it 
was almost as painful as the suspense had been. 
Then fear fell into step with hope, and for a 
few days they walked side by side. We said 
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little, only plied the nourishment and prayed. 
Myles looked as if he had fasted as well ; his fea- 
tures came out sharply, the line of his lips nar- 
rowed, and his eyes grew stem with the strain 
of anxiety. He has a heart, if it is only for 
Maidie. A note of love and understanding 
seems to have been struck between them. She 
turns to him from me when he comes into the 
room, and he feels, I am sure, as if he had 
plucked her from the very brink of the grave. 

Well, they are here for the winter, in all 
probability. No one knows how the disease was 
contracted, and of course the sanitary arrange- 
ments come under suspicion. Myles will close 
his house until spring, when the plumbing is to 
be overhauled. It is the best plan we could think 
of, for he has to be here so much, and Maidie 
needs a woman's care, — she has never had any- 
body nearer than a housekeeper, poor, dear little 
girl! So we are gathered together under one 
roof, and it really makes hardly any difference 
except at mealtimes, the house is so large, 
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My grandmother showed no concern whatever 
throughout all those weeks. Miss Mackillay 
tried to tell her that Maidie was ill and was to be 
in the house for a time under my care, but she 
paid no attention. She seems removed from 
everjrthing, except for those periods of unrest 
which still occur at times. Then she will lie for 
hours at a time staring at the safe ; and if M.'s 
name or mine is mentioned, or if one of us comes 
into the room, she begins that nervous flutter of 
her one living hand, and the questioning look 
comes into her awful eye. I have grown so to 
dread and fear that look that I shrink when I 
see it and get out of the room as quickly as 
possible. 

Myles says nothing to me, and Miss Mackillay 
evidently considers that she has relieved herself 
of all the responsibility belonging to her, and 
recdizes that it would be unwarrantable officious- 
ness to assume any further duty in the matter. 
For my own part, I understand perfectly that if 
^y grandmother could use her voice she would 
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send for the minister to come and marry me to 
M. at once. He himself, I have no doubt, 
divines quite as clearly what is in her mind, but 
will do nothing to force me to comply or to re- 
fuse. It is possible that he has no more inclina- 
tion to come to the point than I have — ^how 
could he look upon me with any wish to possess 
me? — a colorless, lifeless, sad-eyed image, — no 
more than a faded copy of the Ma'dge he knew 
a year ago. I have grown so dull and uninter- 
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esting that even Maidie has learned to look to 
Agnes for entertainment. 

Of course it is only for the time being. These 
conditions will right themselves and I shall come 
back to you. It will take me perhaps a week to 
recover my old spirits, then I shall be not the old 
self, I hope, but something better. At present 
I feel quite useless in the world. I seem to be 
one of those creatures to whom happiness is a 
necessary condition of development. I have re- 
turned to my reading, but it is purely mechani- 
cal. At night I have very little idea of what I 
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read in the morning. We have had our first 
snowfall, a soft, slow dropping down of furry 
flakes that lay on the roofs and lawn all the next 
day. It gave me a shut-in feeling. How am I 
to bear the winter — ^how? 

Thursday, December 2d. 

Larry came home for Thanksgiving, and 
broke in upon our provincial quiet like a being 
from another world. It was good to see him. 
We walked and drove together, nobody making 
any protest. I think it may at last have 
dawned upon M. that the life here is wearing 
upon me. I have found him studying me some- 
times lately; and then, too, he has seemed less 
hard since Maidie's illness. Well, Larry's visit 
did me a world of good. He was in great spirits, 
and not in the least sentimental. I wondered if 
he had forgotten how he thought he felt when 
he went away. He was just like a big, comfort- 
able, strong, healthy, sensible younger brother, — 
of course I was glad to have him so, only the 
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change came rather quickly and gave me a sen- 
sation of having my own prophecy forced down 
my throat, — ^I was perfectly willing to swallow 
it ! And so, whatever Larry may be looking for- 
ward to when he arrives at his majority, he is not 
going to spend the interim in mooning and mop- 
ing. Athletics are over, he tells me, and there is 
nothing to do from now imtil time to plug up 
for the mid-year exams, — except, as I should 
gather, to join societies. Bonnie and I are talk- 
ing of going up to Boston some day and having 
lunch with him. It would be a wild adventure, 
but I really think no one would object. 

After all, the winter will pass, and spring will 
be here again. One cannot think of spring with- 
out hope. By that time, if no change has 
occurred, I shall come to New York for a little 
visit to Aunt Letitia, and who knows but I may 
just chance to meet you? If I did, you would 
not turn away your face, would you, Tony? Oh, 
dearie, I shall see you some day, soon, — I feel it. 
The eternal laws are all the time drawing us to- 
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gether, and these other conditions are gradually 
giving way. One by one they will yield, and we 
shall move a little and a little nearer together, 
until the last step is taken and we stand face to 
face. Tony, I sometimes feel that I cannot 
wait. Fears skulk in and rise up to confront me. 
On cloudy days and at night they are the worst, 
but when the sun shines it has power to drive 
them away. And I know always, in spite of the 
fears, that I am coming through the dark and 
the loneliness, by way of many turns and trem- 
bling steps, at last, at last, to you. 

Wednesday, December 16th. 

I have managed to initiate one of my philan- 
thropic plans, on a rather small scale, to be 
sure, but I hope it will grow. I could only get 
ten girls together, even with the minister's co- 
operation; however, that is not so very bad a 
beginning, and as others hear about our class, I 
am hoping they will be attracted to it. We met 
in our library, and they appeared rather fright- 
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ened. I had asked them to bring some fancy 
work, thinking they would feel more at ease to 
be somewhat occupied while I read to them ; but 
only one of them brought anjrthing. It was a 
piece of crochet edging, and when she found the 
others had nothing she seemed anxious to hide 
it. I found difficulty in getting them to talk 
about what they would like to take up for a 
course of reading. Whenever I suggested any- 
thing they only looked at each other and said 
yes. Two or three of them seemed wanting to 
laugh all the time, — embarrassment, I suppose. 
At last I had an inspiration, — ^Longfellow. Of 
course you would know, Tony, that it would not 
have been my choice, and I could not take up a 
study of Longfellow with any enthusiasm, al- 
though I like some of his poems. I should have 
preferred Spencer or Emerson for them, either 
would have been so helpful. However, when I 
saw how unenlightened they were I didn't dare 
mention The Data of Ethics. Some of them 
have copies of Longfellow, and I could not learn 
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that they had anything else. I shall take up a 
few of the shorter poems first, and I hope when 
we begin to read they will show a little interest. 

Maidie is absolutely well again, to all appear- 
ances, and goes out every day. She would be 
glad to get back to school, but Myles is suspi- 
cious of the sanitation. I don't know what will 
become of her superfluous activity; she is run- 
ning wild at present. 

And I — I am feeling more alive since Larry's 
visit. I got rather unstrung during Maidie's 
illness, and the habit of sleeping has not wholly 
returned. But I'm quite contented. I am so 
sure that this is only a necessary part of the 
Flan that was made for our ultimate blessing. 
It is all working out in its own way, which we 
shall see to have been the best way when we come 
to look back upon it as a whole. I have the 
Gazer every day, and it is next to hearing 
directly from you. I wish you would mark 
everything of your own in it, but I suppose you 
never see the copy that comes to me, — ^I am like 
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any other subscriber. Still, it's something to 
have the paper. I read it over and try to find 
you in the different articles. They are not a 
substitute for your letters, but they do give me 
the assurance that you are alive and at your 
post. 

Tuesday, December 21st. 

My grandmother is having one of her restless 
days and the whole house is affected by it, not 
one of us but feels the disturbance. Maidie is 
cross, Bonnie is tearful, Myles looks stem and 
says nothing, Agnes Burden does not smile, and 
the maids break dishes. I ought to have made 
one exception, — Miss Mackillay; she goes her 
way unperturbed by personal moods or atmos- 
pheric changes. We had at breakfast an ac- 
count of her patient's wakeful night; how she 
lay watching the door and making inarticulate 
sounds in her throat, how once she succeeded in 
almost lifting her shoulders from the pillow. I 
turned sick and the food choked me. My grand- 
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mother has not slept, so the nurse says, for 
twenty-four hours. Oh! it is horrible, and I 
cannot bear it! Why should it come upon me 
to be the cause of a dumb suffering that I can 
do nothing to relieve? God knows I would end 
her anxiety if I could. But it is out of the 
question. 

Myles knows what her trouble is, and he will 
say nothing to me. If he would only ask me 
to marry him I could refuse; that would at 
least be taking a stand. Then he could act if 
he thought best, at any rate, the responsibility 
would be partly with him, and not as now, rest- 
ing its whole horrible weight upon me. Some- 
times I think I will give him the facts. He could 
do no more than cast me off, and that is what 
I want. Perhaps he would think it impossible 
to do anything about the will, as my grand- 
mother is incapable of changing it. Yet I 
dread to speak, and after all there is always 
the hope that he may come to see what an unde- 
sirable wife I should be for him. There is 
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Agnes, a sweet and amiable contrast to be marked 
every day. 

Sometimes, too, I am seized by a fearful im- 
pulse to go straight to my grandmother and 
tell her in plain words that I cannot marry 
Myles. What then? She would die of the 
shock, or cause the will to be destroyed, in which 
event her money would be equally divided among 
her grandchildren — ^myself and the offspring of 
her renegade son and the inferior woman he 
married. Lnpossible ! It would be a wrong and 
a shame. I cannot do it. Yet the thought 
keeps coming back to me, and these restless days 
of hers set it humming in my head. I am in 
a cage and there is no way out. Some one 
must die before I can be free. It will not do 
to think of any solution ; there is too much silence 
here, and time for brooding. Any thought that 
takes complete possession of one's mind has pow^ 
er to drive one insane. People have gone mad 
on the most trivial subjects, and this is not 
trivial. 
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This house is one in which a tragedy might 
naturally occur. Large rooms with deep window 
seats, where a murderer might hide behind the 
curtains ; heavy mahogany doors, dark with age ; 
thick carpets on which one's footfall makes no 
sound, sombre furniture, and gloomy old por- 
traits. As I go about the rooms I see in them 
a certain air of expectancy, like a scene set 
ready for the actors to come on and play the 
dreadful story. There is a half -moon over the 
tall window in the upper hall, just outside my 
grandmother's door. I hate the sight of that 
half -moon. It has a wicked look like the old 
moon itself, three-quarters dead in the early 
morning sky. It has a shade of green silk drawn 
tightly into a big rosette at the middle of the 
bottom; when the afternoon sun shines on it 
the sashes cast their shadow on the curtain in 
sinister bars. As a child I was afraid to go near 
it because it seemed to be frowning at me. 

When you read this, Tony, you will laugh, 
or else you will feel a lump in your throat. I 
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think you will call me a foolish girl, but yet be 
a little bit sorry for me at the same time. But 
you left me free to act, you said, withdrawing 
from the position where you might interfere 
with the absolute freedom of choice you wished 
me to exercise. I was to choose which I would 
serve, the Truth, or my own weakness. You 
did not put it in those words, but that is what 
you meant. It is three months since I heard 
from you, and I am weary with the loneliness, 
but I cannot think what I shall do to end it. 
At times I doubt whether we have any right 
to outrage our love to this extent, or whether 
it can be love that will submit to such an out- 
rage. You remember the Watts picture. Love 
and Death, — ^poor Love with his wings crushed 
against the doorway? But Life can be crueller 
than Death. 

My pitiful though well-meant efforts to or- 
ganize a reading class have failed dismally. 
Yes, already. Only five girls came to the second 
meeting, and one of those told me she should 
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not be able to come again. The store where she 
worked was going to keep open evenings till 
after Christmas, and after that she thought 
she should take lessons in dressmaking. Next 
time the three bravest came, but thev wouldn't 
take part in the reading, and they didn't ask 
a single question. I found out there was a 
dance over at South Pullen that night and that 
was where the rest of them had gone. The 
following week it was stormy, and the next 
meeting hour I passed in the library alone, won- 
dering if there was anything in the world I could 
do to please anybody, except the one thing that 
seems impossible. 

Miss Mackillay has the truth of it, I guess. 
She sfidd: 

"That kind of girls can't be helped by any- 
body that is very far outside of their own life. 
I suppose they were rather afraid of you to 
begin with, and perhaps they weren't so much 
interested in the reading as they ought to be. 
You could see what they needed, but if they 
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didn't know they needed it, all your willingness 
couldn't give it to them." 

I think I said something a good deal like that 
in one of my letters to you back in the old days. 
But my heart aches to be of service to some- 
body. 

Larry is not coming to PuUen for the Christ- 
mas recess. His mother is in New York, and 
wishes him to join her there. He is "awfully 
sorry, you know I am, Miss Madge. New York 
is a jollier place than Pullen, but there's one 
difference, and if it wasn't for the mater being 
so disappointed, I'd make a break and come to 
Pullen, but you know what she is, and I expect 
I've got to go. When are you coming to Boston 
for that little lark we were going to have, — ^you 
and Mrs. Boniface? I suppose it wouldn't do 
without a chaperone, eh?" And so on. 

I shall not go to Boston, either before Christ- 
mas or after. I've no heart for it. Larry 
won't care. He wrote one letter without men- 
tioning it at all. He had been going through 
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an initiation and had been taken in the evening 
to call on a girl with his hair all tumbled up, 
in a collar he had worn three days, with a morn- 
ing suit on, and no necktie whatever. The girl 
was a swell. Miss Madge, and awfully pretty, 
and she was mighty nice to me, by Jove, and 
treated me better than she did the fellows that 
were with me. 

When Larry comes of age, he will love me 
in very much the same way he does his mother. 

Friday, January 28th. 

Something has happened. It was three nights 
ago, and this is the first time I have been able 
to write of it. I have not been ill, but I have 
felt as one does in a dream, everything strange 
and unnatural about me, and I have drifted 
through it, having no power to collect my 
thoughts and recollections into shape. To-day, 
however, the events of that night appear in a 
hard clear light, and I will try to give them 
to you as they happened. 
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My grandmother had been having another 
restless day, and we were all responsive to it 
in our several ways. I went to my room at 
night, shivering as if I had taken a chill. I 
told Bonnie, to get rid of her, that 1 was going 
straight to bed, but I knew I was too nervous 
to sleep, so I let down my hair and braided it, 
got myself into a wrapper, turned out my 
light and sat down by the window. The sky 
was clouded over, but the snow made it light 
outside, and there was a little fire left in the 

grate. 

I sat quite still, with my head leaning against 
the back of the chair, thinking of the past, and 
trying to fit the present to it in some natural 
sequence. Somehow, I have failed thus far to 
piece the two together, there seems a ragged 
break between them. I can only think that once 
I was happy, and that now I am forlorn. 

All day I had been apprehensive of something 
about to happen. I started at every unusual 
sound, and whenever any one looked at me I 
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thought, "Now it is coming, now they are going 
to say it." It was like the feeling a guilty con- 
science is said to give, but I have never been 
on terms of understanding with my conscience, 
hardly knowing whether I had any. I did what 
seemed best at the time, and troubled myself no 
more about it. 

In the afternoon I went out for a long walk, 
hoping to get rid of my nervousness, but the 
moment I set foot in the house again, the horrid, 
deathlike feeling came over me. At dinner I 
couldn't eat, and no one, I think, had much 
appetite. Maidie spilled her glass of water 
across the table, and cried at her own clumsiness. 
Agnes was in bed with a headache, — ^her absence 
made, as it always does, a sad gap at the table. 
If she is not very talkative, she is always cheer- 
ful, and her very presence is soothing to me. 
Maidie has been more or less under her charge 
ever since she got well. They have lessons in the 
library every morning, and occupy the same 
room at night, this arrangement having grown 
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out of the child's need of watchful care while 
she was convalescing. My grandmother's re- 
quirements did not really keep two nurses busy, 
and so, with a little help from Agnes, Miss 
Mackillay gets along alone. At first, I felt 
a good many pangs at seeing Maidie pass into 
other hands than my own; but now, though I 
don't care what comes of it so far as Myles 
is concerned, I do feel it to be best for Maidie 
that she should be out from under the influence 
of my irritable nerves. Of course I do not mean 
by this that I am fretful or complaining out- 
wardly, but so much, oh! so much is pent up 
within me, and how could she help feeling 
it? 

Well, to go on with my story. I sat looking 
out into the black-and-white night, — ^black tree 
trunks against the dead, opaque whiteness of 
the snow. I wondered if I should ever sink 
inertly into the place that is waiting for me 
here, and give up to the sluggish fate that seems 
to have been slowly paralyzing all my faculties 
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of late. I think I fell asleep in my chair, for 
I came to myself with a start. My own name 
was ringing in my ears. 

I sprang up, not exactly frightened, but be- 
wildered. The fire was all out but one smaU 
round patch of glowing coals set in the middle 
of the heap of ashes. My heart was beating 
thickly, but T put on a show of bravado for 
my own sake. I went over and laid some fresh 
coal on the remnant of fire, lifting each piece 
carefully with the tongs, so that no sound from 
outside the room should escape me. I had a 
vague idea that it was time to go to bed, but I 
was trembling so that I sat down for a moment 
on the edge of a chair till my legs should be 
steadier. As I sat there, the tall clock in the 
hall began to strike, in the dry, hoarse voice 
it has since we muffled the striking bell, — ^just 
like the noise my grandmother makes in her 
throat when she tries to speak. It kept on till 
I thought it would never stop, but I suppose it 
was only sounding twelve. To me, it seemed to 
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last a long time, and then to cease abruptly, as 
if its breath was gone. 

My door was partly open. I could hear 
Bonnie snoring steadily. What a blessed thing 
to be asleep ! She seemed a hopeless distance away 
from me, and I had a horrible consciousness that 
I was left helpless, and that no one would defend 
me from what might come. Then I did a strange 
thing — something I can't account for. I got 
up and moved toward the door, quite of my own 
accord and yet in another sense irresistibly 
drawn. I didn't want to go, and yet I went. 
Can you understand? 

Lights are kept burning dimly in the halls 
all night since my grandmother's illness. As 
I stepped outside my own door, I could see quite 
distinctly the figure of Miss Mackillay standing 
at the farther end of the hall, right under that 
frowning window. She was fully dressed as in 
the daytime, so I knew she had not been 
in bed. When she saw me she began to walk 
briskly along the hall in my direction. 
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I stood a moment as if spellbound. Then 
there came a frantic impulse to save myself, 
and I slipped into my room and shut the door. 
I don't know why I didn't lock it. I suppose 
I knew it would be of no use, but I remember 
pressing my fingers against it to hold it. 

Presently I heard the rustle of her skirts out- 
side, and then a tap, light, but imperative. I 
did not answer, and she called in a whisper, 
"Miss Pullen!" 

"What do you want?" I said, 

"Mr. Havenden asked me to come and tell 
you that your grandmother wishes to see you." 

This time I did not ask her how they could 
possibly know what my grandmother wanted. 
I felt cold and hard, more like defying them. 

"Tell him I am very sorry I cannot come. I 
am going to bed." 

For a minute she hesitated. 

"Well, you see. Miss Pullen, he knows you're 
up. I told him." She was whispering this with 
her lips close to the crack of the door. "If 
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your grandmother could get quiet, it would be 
a blessed thing for the poor old lady. She's 
been stirring all day. Excuse me, Miss Madge, 
but I'd come if I were you. Perhaps she won't 
want you but a minute." 

I threw the door open wide, so suddenly that 
I think she was surprised out of her stolid calm. 

"Come in," I said, "if I am to have no peace, 
either day or night." 

I went over to the glass and began to wind 
up my hair without unbraiding it. There was 
a Japanese dagger lying on the dressing table, 
one that Larry had given me. I have never seen 
one just like it ; the handle is red and crusted with 
green jewels. I suppose its mission in life was to 
be a paper cutter, but we all wander from our 
original destinies. I caught it up and thrust 
it through my hair, letting it cut its way through 
the thick braid. M\gs Mackillay gave a little 
gasp, but did not speak, and I never looked 
at her. I picked up a fur-trimmed wrap and 
threw it over my shoulders. 
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"Sit here," I said, pointing to a chair, "till 
I come back." And I went out. 

I hurried along the hall, entered my grand- 
mother's room and walked straight up to the 
bed. Myles stood in the door with his hand 
raised, but I passed him without paying any 
heed. The moment toward which we had been 
rushing for the past seven months had come. I 
was caught into the whirl of it, and nothing 
could stop me. 

My grandmother seemed to wish me to come 
nearer, so I knelt. Myles had slowly followed 
me and when she turned that terrible eye up at 
him he knelt, too. I don't remember think- 
ing anything except that I should probably 
never be able to get up again, because my knees 
were turning to stone. 

They had lifted her in bed a little, and had 
got an extra pillow under her shoulders Her 
helpless old head tied up snugly in a nightcap, 
sagged a little to one side. The useless hand 
was covered by the bedclothes ; the other lay om 
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the counterpane, the fingers moving feebly and 
purposelessly. I held myself upright; Myles's 
head was bowed. She fluttered her hand out to 
mine as well as she could and I raised my own 
and let her have it. It fell like a piece of clay 
where hers had been. Then she groped for 
Myles's. He shrank, I could feel that he did, 
and no wonder. He knew the inhuman advan- 
tage that her helplessness gave her. Talk of 
the weak ones going to the wall! It is the 
strong who crush themselves against it, in order 
that the weak may pass by unharmed. 

Her hand slipped over the edge of the bed 
and fluttered there, and still he did not move. 
His head was bent, but mine was up, and I 
watched. I felt no desire to help her, but a 
grim sense of the awful humor of the situation 
urged me on to my part in it. 

"Let her have her way," I said; "it is fate." 

He laid his hand beside mine. Her fingers 

closed eagerjy and tremulously on his wrist, and 

she tried to pull it toward her, all the time 
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making that whimpering sound and peering with 
her one eye down across the bedclothes to where 
my hand lay, heavy with the chill that had crept 
into my very bones. 

The scene was at once tragic and grotesque. 
Her head had fallen still farther to one side, 
her eye wandered aimlessly in the attempt to 
calculate the direction of the movement she was 
trying to make toward a spot she could not 
see. Her distress became quite pitiable, — ^if only 
my own case had not been more so. In the 
power of her helplessness she was trying to order 
my young life for me according to her own 
selfish will. I wondered as I looked at her how 
I could ever have been afraid of her even when 
she had had her health and strength. But I had, 
and she had been hard with me whenever my 
will had crossed hers, and never in her life had 
given me a word or look of love. Now all she 
was concerned about was to have her own way 
about the disposition of her property. There 
was no consideration for my happiness in that 
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panic of anxiety to get the thing settled once 
for all. 

At last after a moment of painful effort her 
fingers came in contact with mine. They were 
like the tentacles of a cold, clammy sea-creature^ 
and their touch almost caused me to scream 
aloud. I drew my breath in sharply, but I con- 
trolled myself. Myles looked up. All sense of 
the humor of the scene had left me. I could only 
stare straight before me with my lips shut. I 
think he put his hand over mine and lifted them 
both where she could see. I didn't seem to 
care any more. I had begun to feel strangely, 
and it was growing difficult to breathe. One of 
those fugitive winds that come up from nobody 
knows where, and pass on into the void, swept 
by the house rattling the blinds and howling 
over the chimney. As it went, it sucked away 
the breath from me, and I felt myself growing 
blind. 

"For God's sake end this, Myles,*' I broke 
out. Suddenly it seemed as if I were alone in 
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the room. The air had cleared. It was dark 
and quiet; there was only a gentle ringing in 
my ears, and I sank into a most heavenly 
state of rest and peace. 

I awoke — after a time, I suppose — ^to a sub- 
dued Ught and a miserable sense of discomfort. 
The taste of brandy was in my mouth, and 
there was something hot at my feet. I dis- 
covered myself to be lying on my own bed 
with Agnes Burden bending over me. I tried to 
laugh, but the attempt was a failure. All I 
could say was, "Will you get me some ice, please? 
I'm horribly sick.*' 

Myles was just outside the door, I think; at 
any rate the ice came very quickly. Agnes 
stayed with me the rest of the night. If she 
had been with my grandmother instead of Miss 
Mackillay, that wretched scene would never have 
been enacted. Agnes Burden would have averted 
the thing by instinct. 
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I kept my bed the next day more to avoid 
Myles than for any physical reason, though I 
felt very languid and not at all inclined to get 
up and move about. Yesterday he went away 
on a supposed business errand, and is to be gone 
till Monday, I am told. It shows a very nice 
consideration in him, for I have no doubt the 
trip was planned in order to escape the awkward- 
ness of a meeting between us. 

Here, then, is the situation. My grandmother 
undoubtedly believes that virtually she has mar- 
ried us fast and sure, and for all that I can tell, 
Myles himself may consider the ceremony as hav- 
ing a moral significance. The fact that I do 
not so regard it, while it counts for something 
now, may not help me much as time goes on. 
Ever since I came here the meshes of the net 
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have been growing a little and a little closer, 
and by and by I may find myself unable to 
make my way out. 

Oh, Tony, my own love, why did you allow 
it to be so hard for me? You might have 
helped me a little, given me a little more time, 
or told me what I miist do. Even though I 
had resisted, if you had commanded me to take 
the course that you thought best, I should in 
the end have obeyed. I know what you would 
say to this, that it was not your wish, but the 
law of my own being that you left me free to 
obey. Yes, but, Tony, don't you know that a 
woman who loves prefers absolute obedience to 
independent action? I would have yielded gladly 
to your will, but I could not of myself act from 
a single motive when so many were pressing upon 
me. You did not mean it so, but the cruellest 
thing you could have done was to leave me 
"free" as you called it, to exercise my own 
sense of what was due to myself and the others, 
and to disentangle myself from the complica- 
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tions that I had woven about me. The one 
imperative demand of my being, Tony, is to be 
loved, — oh, the strange, incredible loneliness that 
those words ring out into! But I cannot write 
of that. I see more and more clearly your mean- 
ing in the position you have taken, and I know 
that at any time you would turn that dear 
kind, serious face to me, — yes, with all the love 
in it as of old, if I came and told you that I 
had acted from the single purpose, whatever 
that purpose might be. 

But I can't, oh, I can't, — not yet. You are 
off there in the silence, leaving me to do in my 
own strength what looks to me as much the 
wrong thing as it seems to you the right. I 
may be struggling blindly in a horrible mis- 
take, but what can I do? My course to have 
any significance must be shaped by causes in 
myself, and as yet I find no change in my point 
of view. I must not come to you empty-handed, 
when by a little waiting I shall be able to bring 
you freedom and the opportunity of your life. 
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Yes, I know what you would say, — ^that the 
truth is better than any opportunity dishonor- 
ably obtained, and we should simply swing back 
to our starting-point, — ^my assertion that the 
money is now and will always seem to me right- 
fully mine. 

Tony, I truly believe that even if my grand- 
mother knew I should never marry Myles she 
would still choose that I should inherit her money 
rather than that it should be scattered among 
her "natural" heirs. But oh, I am so tired of 
the argument ! My mind goes round and round 
the circle, no premise, no conclusion, — ^a dizzy 
spin. The reiterated thoughts are getting to 
lose all meaning, and sometimes I feel my head 
swim and my powers of reasoning fail, and I 
catch quickly at some rational, commonplace 
thing, like the grocery bills — ^they are very large 
just now and Myles wishes me to keep careful 
account of them — ^to steady myself and get 
back to the regions of absolute truth. 

Our country is strangely disturbed,— our 
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great, prosperous, ease-loving country. The 
idea of a war seems incongruous enough, yet 
the situation is serious. And you are close to 
the central artery of the nation, both literally 
and in spirit. How do you feel about it? — ^in 
what way will you take action if it comes to 
an issue between our country and Spain? A 
vital question is at hand, and I do not know 
your attitude towards it. If war is declared and 
the cause appeals to you, there will be no ques- 
tion of your throwing your whole weight upon 
the side of the truth. Yet I am like Cuba, 
crushed beneath the heel of circumstances, and 
struggling in the same helpless way for freedom. 
Oh, Tony, Tony, I know only two things, that 
I love you and that we are parted. 

Thursday, April 28th. 

It is three months since I wrote you last. 
There have been days when I longed to speak 
to you, yet dreaded to see on paper the thoughts 
that burned so in my brain. 
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We have been getting our soldiers ready, — 
at last I have something definite to do. Larry 
is going, as I knew he would, and his mother is 
heart-broken. I sit with her a good deal, and 
we read and talk together. She is divided be- 
tween her pride in him, and her conviction that 
he will be brought home to her dead, — ^the in- 
stinctive feelings of a mother, I suppose. That 
one boy is dearer than all others, therefore he 
must be a mark for the first evil thrust. 

I have watched the papers closely for your 
name; the Gazer comes to me regularly. I feel 
sure that you will take some part in this right- 
ing of wrongs, I know your spirit so well. "If 
I were only a man!" must be the cry of every 
loyal, loving woman now. Oh, it is the women 
who bear the real brunt and burden of war. 
To go forth into actual conflict, to suffer pri- 
vation or even pain, is little sacrifice compared 
with the passive waiting at home, Uving each 
day minute by minute, and painting upon 
each waking thought the picture of suffer- 
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ing for the one we love. Grod help all women 
now! 



Sunday, May 8th. 

And bless the men who are going out to offer 
their lives in a holy cause. I have seen nothing 
of your name as yet, but I shall see it soon, 
for I read every word in the Gazer, and go you 
will. Sometimes I sit down at my desk, resolved 
to write you, but no words will come. It seems 
a strange thing, but the feeling is so strong 
that I do not try to overcome it. There is 
heroism in the air, and I must be breathing it 
in, or else I am "used" to keeping silence. At 
times you seem closer than ever, but again the 
nearness of the spirit seems a mere mockery, 
and I simply want you. 

Larry's regiment has gone to camp. Our boys 
may never get any farther, and on the other 
hand, they may be at any time ordered south, 
and so on to the scene of actual war. 
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Agnes Burden and I devour the papers to- 
gether, one of us reading aloud while the other 
works. Like many very quiet persons,' she is 
tremendously fond of action in others, and 
wishes herself a man that she might take part in 
the excitement. I don't think it is the cause, 
so much as the stir and sensation that fires her, 
but she does look very pretty and animated as 
we read the daily news, — ^the call to arms and 
the quick response, the cry for troops and 
transports, ammunition and provisions and 
supplies, the general clamor and confusion, 
and the mystery and danger that vibrates about 
us, all appeal to her dramatic sense. To me it 
comes as a calm, uplifting influence. I feel the 
exaltation of the hour. It seems to me a time 
for great deeds, not only between nations, but 
in every sphere where occasion calls for them. 
I cannot take any part in the redemption of 
Cuba, but perhaps — ^though I know not how — 
these intense vibrations of moral principle may 
waken my nature into some other form of action. 
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Our indignation against Spain is only one little 
thing that has touched our sense of humanity. 
It is no more a vital issue in itself than the 
question that has lain between you and me for 
the last eight months, it only affects a greater 
number of people. Cuba must be free, and we 
must all be free, nations and individuals, — free 
from misconceptions, from wrong to ourselves, 
from the burden of another's will, from our 
own outgrown standards of good and evil, from 
all things that keep any one act subservient to 
another, so that one right should seem to neces- 
sitate another wrong, from the habit of the past 
and the fear of the future — from everything 
that qualifies the clear judgment of the moment 
that a certain thing is right, and that hampers 
us in the execution of our conviction. 

I hardly know why I am writing this. The 
atmosphere about me is all ablaze. 

Bonnie lives over and over again the war of 
'61. Her brother was wounded at Olustee, and 
came home to live on a pension the rest of his 
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days. We have some part of the story every 
morning : — "My dears, be thankful you have no 
one to lie awake at night and think of. War 
is a terrible thing. Poor (Jeorgie lay thirty- 
six hours just where he fell without a drop of 
water, or a bit of food, or a pillow under his 
head. When he came out of hospital he was 
no more than a skeleton, as white as your collar, 
Madge, only he was really shockingly yellow, 
and his bones, why, I never knew what bones 
were before. He could hardly bear the weight 
of a down quilt, and we fed him a drop at a time 
off the end of the teaspoon. Of course I was 
very young, not nearly so old as you are now, 
Miss Burden*' (one of Bonnie's artless fictions) 
"and it made a de^p impression upon me. Mr. 
Boniface said I used to look so pathetic and 
so like a child standing by the bedside with 
the tears running down my cheeks, and the cup 
of beef broth in my hand. They were terrible 
times, and I don't think Fve ever really got 
over the shock of seeing poor Greorgie brought 
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home in those awful clothes, all rags and blood. 
They call death the great leveller; Fm sure I 
think the same thing might be said of war. 
Dear Georgie came home in the car with ten 
privates, all of them as dirty as they could be. 
He said they were very kind to him, and I sup- 
pose they were in their way, poor things, but 
you would never believe me, girls, if I should 
tell you the condition — ^where are you going, 
Madge?" for by this time I have put down 
my paper, unable to bear any more, and am 
preparing to leave the room. "I'm not going to 
tell you, so don't feel obliged to go. As I 
said, you would not believe me, and besides, it 
would hardly be delicate. I only wonder my 
hair did not turn gray that^very night," this 
with a satisfied sidelong glance into the mirror 
where her brown waves and soft, bright eyes, and 
dainty coloring are agreeably reflected. 

How strange it is to think what a small part 
of oneself finds expression in one's daily out- 
ward life! My whole being, every thought, 
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every impulse, every desire, reaches out to you 
as a plant in the window leans towards the light, 
and yet to the people who see me every day I 
appear as one who has nothing personal at 
stake, — ^no one, as Bonnie says, to lie awake 
nights and worry about. How very far is little 
Bonnie from guessing that while she is peace- 
fully asleep, dreaming of the picturesque tears 
that fell into poor Greorgie's beef broth, I am 
lying with eyes wide open straining into the 
dark for some vision that shall show me where 
you are, whether safe on our own shore, or in 
the peril of the fray. If any one has the insight 
to read me it is Agnes, for the other day when 
Bonnie was humming ^^Tenting To-night," and 
I sat with my lip shut between my teeth trying 
to keep the tears back, I felt her gray eyes on 
my face in one of her furtive, seaching looks. 
I got my composure as quickly as possible, for 
I shrink unspeakably from even a friendly scru- 
tiny of my feelings. It is far easier to bear my 
part, whatever it must be, quite alone. 
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Monday, May 16th. 

I knew, of course, that you would go, either 
with pen or with sword. You feel that you can 
be of more service as correspondent, but I do 
not deceive myself, knowing that either way 
there is equal danger. I am not afraid for you, 
— ^not now, yet at any time the fear may leap 
upon me. Li the night it will come, — I am 
getting to dread the long, dark nights. 

I have an extra copy of the Gazer, and that 
I suppose I am to regard as your farewell to 
me, though it is not even directed in your own 
hand. You are leaving me still free to act from 
my own motives, — Grod knows what I shall do 
with the responsibility! 



Thursday, May 26th. 

Life on these terms will soon become insup- 
portable. Action, action,— oh, if there were 
only something I could do! I cannot bear the 
situation much longer, and how I am to end 
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it I do not know. My face in the glass frightens 
me as if it were not the reflection of my features, 
but my own soul looking out at me. At night 
I undress in the dark, for by lamplight my 
eyes have a menacing look not unlike those 
of Grandfather Pullen in the portrait down be- 
low. I have not been to see my grandmother 
for several days, and nobody has commented 
upon my neglect. I think it may be they recog- 
nize, at last, something of the nervous strain I 
am laboring under, without, of course, guessing 
at the cause. The truth of the matter is that 
I am haunted, — ^by myself. I walk through 
a system of mechanical movements neither 
planned nor executed consciously. I am only 
aware of them when I find myself doing them. 
The words I say often startle me, coming from 
my lips and not from my brain. Agnes is 
kind and solicitous, though not objectionably 
so ; she is another girl like myself and that gives 
us a basis of understanding. She wishes I would 
let the doctor prescribe some simple tonic for 
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me, — like all in her prof ession . she believes in 
specifics. 

I wonder if my heart is broken, or my spirit? 

No, for all days are not like this. Sometimes 
I feel a high courage, and the incidents of the 
way I am traversing seem not to matter, since 
I feel that I am pressing toward the end. 

Sunday, June 19th. 

War without and unrest within. Every day 
the newspapers tell the story of advance and 
victory, of suffering and death, and every day 
I am moving forward one step further toward 
something that I cannot yet see. 

There have been moments during the last five 
weeks, — ^brief ones, though intense with meaning 
— ^when the only solution of this throbbing ques- 
tion seemed to be that I should marry Myles. 
For one instant I would experience a sense of 
sudden relief in the very thought of a decision, 
of any decision that would enable this tumult 
within me to settle into rest. But oh! it cannot 
be done! Never, never! If you had not kissed 
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me, Tony, I might perhaps ignorantly persuade 
myself that where duty led the way inclination 
might follow, but it would not, it would not. 
/ know; and the memory, too sacred in its deep 
significance to be spoken even between ourselves, 
will save me from such a mistake. 

Now that you have gone out into danger and 
possible death, your spirit seems to possess me. 
I wonder if it is really your spirit that is saying 
to me constantly, "The truth, the truth, — ^tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth." I 
feel it like a whip, and I start from sleep some- 
times as if the words had stung me: "On with 
the truth, on with the truth, on!" 

It is like a battle cry. This war that brave 
men are fighting sword to sword has revealed 
to me that I am a coward. It is no wonder you 
left me till I should come to my senses, Tony, — 
a coward. I might have told the truth and kept 
you. What is the money to us, that it should 
concern me ? I think the touch of it would poison 
me. And if I take no action in the matter it 
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will come to me in spite of myself. What should 
I do with it? Could I give it into your hands, 
the gain of a lie? You know I have often talked 
of being poor with you, and if I brought you 
nothing of worldly account I should put just 
so much the more into myself, in order that 
I might be all in all to you. We should not 
think of the things that money can buy. Your 
work would go on, your gifts would make their 
way. Foolish I, to think a little material se- 
curity would add to the force of your spirit ! 

But would the truth, even, bring me to you 
now? Where are you, Tony? Speak to me out 
of the distance and the danger. This awful, 
awful silence! Send me one word, dear, to tell 
me that you are alive and love me. Tell me 
what to do, how to do it. The truth is striving 
within me, seeking to come forth, and I cannot 
any longer bear the stress and strain. After 
all, it is only to speak a few simple words, and 
then quietly to go away. Nobody will miss 
me. Myles can marry Agnes, and Maidie will 
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be beautifully taken care of. Bonnie would go 
anywhere with me, and I should find you — some- 
how. 

Wednesday, June S9th. 

The news did not shock or surprise me. A 
fragment of shell struck you, and your right 
arm was shattered, — ^the strong right arm that 
held me to your side a year ago. Father of 
mercies! You are suffering somewhere, and I 
cannot come to you, may not even know where 
you are. You will be taken out of the midst 
of the peril, and the worst has happened. . . . 
But how do I know? There are many kinds of 
danger lurking in that place of terror. The 
wounded cannot have the care they need, you 
will be neglected, perhaps, and there is fever 
and disease all about you. . . . Bonnie's 
stories have haimted me ever since I read the 
news. There is only one thing to chng to,— 
the mercy of God. But he is letting others 
suffer and die. . . . 
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I am trying to be calm. I have written to 
Mr. Norrice, who is in New York. He will go 
to the office and make inquiries, then keep me 
informed of whatever there is to tell. I must 
get away from here in some way, and the means 
which is most direct will serve me best. They 
will bring you back to this country as soon 
as possible, and I must be free to come to you 
if you need me, — ^and will have me. When I 
have told these people the truth perhaps you 
will let me come and serve you. 

When I read in the Gazer yesterday that you 
were wounded, I felt all the scattered forces that 
make up my being rush together. I didn't turn 
faint, I only vibrated through and through. 
Every drop of blood was like an electric spark. 
I was not aware of any mental shock ; the sensa- 
tion was altogether physical, only there was no 
pain centre, just waves of suffering coming up 
one after another swiftly, with no pause between, 
and breaking over me. 

I nerved myself and bore it. It is the only 
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way. If one yielded to emotion in the very 
least it would be as if one opened the door to 
a thousand wolves. I even went to the table and 
pretended to eat, so successfully that no one sus- 
pected that my throat was as hard as a clinched 
fist. All night I lay awake, not thinking, only 
bearing the pain. To-day I feel as if I had 
taken an anesthetic. 

I have been over to see Mrs. Carlew. Larry's 
regiment is on a transport somewhere between 
here and Cuba. She has cried till she is nearly 
blind, and the doctor says she must not use her 
eyes even to read the papers. I look at her in 
wonderment. How does she dare to let down 
the barriers to the wolf -pack? For me such 
giving way would mean madness. 

Thursday, June 80th. 

Another sleepless night. My eyes bum and 
throb. In the glass as I was twisting up my 
hair this morning my face appeared white as 
chalk and my lips were as red as if they had been 
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touched up with carmine. I stood looking at 
myself for a long time, the effect was so odd. 
All at once I turned to see Agnes Burden in 
the doorway watching me. I started and cried 
out, and she came quickly up and put her arms 
about me. 

"Don't look at yourself that way, dear," she 
said ; "it isn't good for you." 

I don't know what she meant, but she led 
me downstairs, and we walked up and down the 
gravel in the shade of the maples till breakfast 
time. 

I was moving about my room for an hour 
or two in the night, folding a few things and 
putting them in my trunk. I find it difficult to 
decide just what I would better take with me 
when I go. I shall never come back to this 
house, and yet, of course, I cannot now burden 
myself with all that belongs to me, and my 
preparations must be so carefully made as not 
to attract any attention. When I go from 
here^ I $haU §lip away as quickly and quietly 
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as possible, proceeding directly to New York, 
where I shall take a couple of rooms and wait 
for Bonnie to come to me as soon as she can get 
ready. 

Friday, July 1st. 

The important thing is not so much to escape 
from here or to find you as to unburden myself 
of the truth. It is such a terrible weight upon 
me. Ever since I became so intensely aware of 
it, the pressure hais been almost too great to 
bear. But now the end is very near. I am 
resolved to tell my grandmother that I cannot 
marry Myles. Then I will go away and they 
may settle the rest of the affair as they please. 
I shall be free. 

Saturday, July 2d, 2:30 a.m. 

I slept heavily for two or three hours, and 
then woke suddenly with the conviction that 
there would be no more sleep for me to-night. 
Perhaps after daybreak I can lie down on the 
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couch and lose myself for an hour or two, but 
the dark oppresses me, and I can't sleep with 
the lamp lighted. 

I have had a letter from Mr. Norrice. He 
is at my service, and will make it his business 
to obtain for me all possible intelligence of you. 
He had seen the Gazer people, and Mr. Wheel- 
man was most kind, promising him every item 
of news regarding you as soon as it could be 
obtained. 

My plan is now quite definite. It consists 
of one central purpose, — ^to tell the truth; the 
details will follow naturally. They are more 
or less clear in my own mind, but if I try to 
set them down on paper I fear I shall become 
incoherent. Your spirit has taken possession 
of me, and I am not at all myself. I shall 
act, when the time comes, calmly and deliberately, 
but it will not be out of my own judgment, 
which I believe, if I could think at all, I should 
find the same that it was six months ago. 

The night is hot and breathless. One cannot 
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escape from one's personality on such a night. 
There is no reaching out into clear spaces. The 
atmosphere presses close and shuts one in upon 
oneself. If, in finding the doors thus closed to 
escape, one comes face to face with a troop of 
menacing spirits it is a bit of a hell, Tony. But 
soon it will be over. 

Sultry as it is, I shiver a little as I sit here 
in the gray dawn. The lamp is burning low. 
A strange weariness is creeping over me. I 
might sleep, I think. 

Morning. 

I had a short, dreamless nap. It has not 
refreshed me much. Agnes brought me my cof- 
fee, and pressed me to eat. To please her I tried, 
but it required a great effort to swallow. How- 
ever, the daylight is a relief, and I feel stronger. 
Bonnie complains that she is wilted by the heat ; 
she came in and chattered till I begged her to 
leave me, telling her that my head ached, which 
was perfectly true, — oh, I'm telling nothing but 
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the strict truth, literal and uncompromising, 
nowadays. I should be glad of Agnes Burden's 
company, but she is doing all the nursing this 
week. Miss Mackillay being away for a short 
rest. 

How my hands tremble ! It is only by writing 
rapidly that I can keep them steady at all. 
When you read these pages, Tony, you will 
see the wavering lines and be sorry for your 
little Madge, only it won't matter then, that 
is, if you do overlook my long perversity. As 
I wrote those words, dearest, a queer sensation 
went over me like a wave. The room seemed 
to tip, and as I closed my eyes I saw a bright 
red light before them. This will not do. Cer- 
tainly nothing is wrong with me, except, per- 
haps, my nerves, and until now I never knew 
I had any. 

Just then Bonnie looked in and declared her 
conviction that I was going to be ill. I said, 
"I certainly shall be, Bonnie, if you keep on 
telling me so." So she went off in a huff. I 
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must follow and make my peace with her. She 
will melt if I offer her a bit of neckwear or a 
lace-edged handkerchief. And I must rouse my- 
self, or I shall be ilL 

Evening. 
I drove two hours with Myles late in the after- 
noon. It was like a dream, the trees and houses 
slipping past us, and the distant view changing 
like a slow-moving panorama. Myles was kind; 
he let me lean back in the carriage and be silent. 
I shall ask Agnes to give me something that 
will make me sleep to-night. 

Monday, July 4th. 

The day of independence. I wish it might 
be the day of my freedom. I took breakfast 
with the family this morning, having had a few 
hours' sleep, thanks to Agnes, who brought me 
some powders. Not only my head, but my whole 
body feels light to-day. It is no effort to drag 
myself about as it was yesterday. 

They are talking downstairs about good news, 
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I don't know what it is. I am only hoping that 
sometime during the day there will come an op- 
portunity for me to be alone with my grand- 
mother, — quite alone for ten or fifteen minutes 
without fear of interruption. My trunk is 
ready, except for a few last things, and I have 
written a letter to Myles; it is on my dresser, 
under the pincushion. I can leave to-morrow 
morning. 

Later. 

It is nearly sundown. Maidie has been teas- 
ing her father to take her to Bergenville to see 
the fireworks, and if he consents Bonnie will 
go with them. That will leave Agnes and me 
alone with my grandmother, and I shall consider 
that my opportunity has arrived. I will tell 
Agnes she may go outside a little while for a 
breath of fresh air, and I will sit with the 
patient. Then I can tell her what I have to 
say, and I shall be free, — oh, Tony, free! 

It seems to me they will never decide to go. 
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They have been debating the question for two 
hours. Will there be showers? (I think so, 
but do not proclaim my convictions.) Or will 
the horses be frightened by the rockets? Bon- 
nie, who screams at a spider, is not in the least 
apprehensive of a runaway accident. Maidie 
says she knows it will not rain. I think Myles 
will be over>persuaded, for since Maidie's illness 
he has indulged her to the point of weakness. 

7 p.m. 

They have been gone an hour. There are 
heavy thunderclouds in the west, and an ominous 
wind is beginning to sweep along the ground. 
I have told Agnes that I will sit in the room 
while she goes downstairs. She was glad to 
avail herself of the opportimity, and said at 
once that she would go as soon as she had 
given my grandmother her nourishment. 

I have a feeling that grandma will receive 
what I have to say in a more sympathetic spirit 
than I should have expected her to do six months 
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ago. I shall try to make her understand that 
a loveless marriage would be wrong in itself , 
and quite as undesirable for Myles as for me. 
She is a woman, and no woman, it seems to me, 
can be quite beyond the reach of an appeal like 
that. This is the great occasion of my life, 
the highest and most important. When I came 
to you at your call I did only what any woman 
would have done; this is a supreme act, and it 
is not I who am performing it, Tony, it is you. 
Only in acting through me, you have made me 
for the time being as great as yourself. 

At any rate, I could keep back the truth no 
longer, whatever came of the telling. To go 
away in disgrace, as I suppose I shall have to 
do, seems not at all a terror to me. As for 
the money, I would not have it. So I am not 
afraid of anything they can do. Armed with 
the truth, the weak become strong. I am strong. 

The clouds are growing blacker, and the room 
is darkening in the corners. There is a brassy 
tinge to the sky in the east, a wicked, baleful 
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light is over the grass and trees, making them 
a vivid green. I looked into the hall just now, 
and Agnes had come out from the room with 
the cup in her hand. She nodded to me, giving 
me to understand that she is ready to go down. 
My hour is come. I think I heard a growl of 
thunder. The others may have taken alarm at 
the storm and come back at any moment. There 
is no time to lose. The haU is long and dark, 
and seems a little fearful, the tall window at 
the end looks taller and grimmer than ever. 
God, help me. Give me the calmness and cour- 
age that I need to tell the truth in the simplest 
and most straightforward way. 

8 p.m. 
I have killed my grandmother. 

New York, August 2d. 
We have been here three weeks, Bonnie and 
I, and in all that time I have written not one 
word to you. At first I could not write, I was 
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so dull and dazed with the strain of the ordeal 
I had imposed upon myself, and so taxed by the 
effort to adjust myself to the sudden change of 
conditions. But I am young and therefore 
elastic; I am much the same Madge that you 
knew so long ago, sobered and saddened a little, 
perhaps, as was inevitable, but capable, I think, 
of happiness, if happiness could come. 

Mr. Norrice has been more than kind. He 
has taken care to keep me informed of every step 
of your progress towards recovery, either bring- 
ing or sending me daily bulletins directly from 
the doctor who attends you. I could not help 
taking that liberty; after the suspense and 
anxiety of the past two months I felt that I 
could bear no more. You stood the amputation 
well, and the wound is healing rapidly, — ^that 
much I am sure of. So it is well with you, and 
for myself I dare to hope a little, though I 
cannot trust entirely. It is nearly a year since 
I heard from you, and during that time you 
have known me only as a wilful, obstinate girl 
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without moral sense. Whatever you may have 
thought of me, however confidently you may 
have trusted to my coming at last into the single 
path, you do not know, and so in your mind I 
may have seemed to have yielded to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and chosen, or rather, 
taken, the path which led away from you. But, 
oh, you might as well have stayed at my elbow, 
Tony ! I should have been no more irresponsible 
in the matter. 

One little star of hope I do see. There is a 
letter in charge of Mr. Wheelman at the Gazer 
office addressed to me, which was to be forwarded 
to my address in case it should have befallen 
that you were never to come back. Oh, Tony, 
it seems to me I must have that letter, and I 
should have tried to plead with Mr. Wheelman 
for it, only that Mr. Norrice is sure they would 
not give it up to me except under the implied 
conditions. I cannot see why I might not have 
it, but men are so unnecessarily literal that no 
doubt your editor would say, as Mr. Norrice does, 
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that it would be a breach of faith to deliver it 
as long as you are alive. Neither of them can 
know what it would mean to me to know what 
you had to say to me when you were going away 
perhaps never to come back. 

Yet, sealed and in other hands though it is, 
inaccessible to me, and written two months ago, 
it constitutes the only substantial hope I have 
to flatter myself with. You did think of me and 
care to leave me a word of farewell. It is little 
enough for a loving woman, a mere thread of 
assurance that I had not been quite dismissed 
from your regard, but it is something. 

I will finish my story and send it with the 
packet of letters for you to read and pass judg- 
ment upon. At your window above the Hudson, 
in the quiet place where you are resting and 
recovering, you can look out over the sloping 
roofs and .green banks to the shining river, and 
your heart will decide. I mustn't say one word 
to forestall that decision. Only, Tony, — ^well, 
my story must come first. 
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I have not looked again at the pages already 
written. The whole summer up to that night 
four weeks ago was just a fever dream. I 
mustn't try to recall it. I have lived through 
it, and that is enough. I am out now in the 
open again, and whatever comes to me, it will be 
something truly my own that I have a right to 
accept. And whether I have the one happiness 
that I long for or not, there is still the glorious 
fact that I am forever free from the burden of 
misconception. I have said the truth and acted 
upon it, and the joy of the release is almost as 
great as the happiness that would lie in your 
approval. 

When I went to my grandmother's room that 
night, it was with a single purpose, — ^to tell 
her that I could not marry Myles, and leave her 
to act accordingly. Strangely enough, I thought 
of nothing that was involved in such a disclosure, 
least of all its effect upon her. All objections 
to the course seemed to have vanished utterly. 
I did not want the money. I cared as little for 
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it as you had. I went to her as one woman 
would go to another with a matter that vitally 
concerned us both. I even forgot that she was 
my grandmother and a hard woman. After all, 
we had our sex in common, but I don't know 
that I even thought of that. 

Agnes got up with a smile when I went in. 
It was already growing dark in the room, and 
she had lighted the small night lamp that stood 
on the table between the two front windows as 
far as possible from my grandmother's bed. She 
looked comfortable and pretty, I remember, in 
a plain white linen dress that had been washed 
many times and was very soft and clinging. 

"Now go out on the lawn and see if you can- 
not find a cool spot," I said, controlling my 
voice, as I thought, to speak unconcernedly. 
"There is a breeze coming up, you may be able 
to run across it. I shall not be surprised to see 
the fireworks party back at any minute. We 
are going to have showers." 

"So I was thinking," she answered. She did 
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a few little things in the room before she glided 
out. 

"Don't come back for half an hour," I said, 
following her to the door. "I will take a book 
and sit by the lamp. I hope you will find a cool 
place outside." 

She smiled over her shoulder at me as she 
went towards the staircase, and I turned back to 
the still room with the green-shaded lamp making 

a small circle of light on the carpet, and the 
long, motionless figure stretched out like a life- 
less body on the wide bed. I stood by the window 
a few minutes watching the wet, heavy clouds 
mount up in the west, their edges fringed and 
fluttering in the angry wind. Every now and 
then the trees bent before the coming storm, the 
slender maple branches turning over and show- 
ing the pale-green lining of their leaves. 

A flash of white lightning in the heart of the 
cloud mass drove me from the window, not in fear 
of the storm, but with the startled consciousness 
that I was wasting precious time. I hesitated 
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an instant, fancying I heard wheels on the 
gravel, but it was only one of the maids turning 
over the piazza chairs on the porch below. As 
I moved away, two or three drops of rain dashed 
heavily against the glass. 

I slowly approached the bed. My grand- 
mother was not asleep, for her one eye was open, 
and as I drew near it turned like a piece of 
mechanism and fastened itself on me. I expe- 
rienced a momentary sensation of shrinking hor- 
ror which I stifled by main strength almost before 
it reached my consciousness. To restore my 
courage, I spoke at once. 

"Grandma," I said in a low tone, but enunci- 
ating very carefully, "I have come to ask you if 
I may look again at your will." I repeated the 
words after a moment's pause to let her grasp 
their meaning with her poor dulled perceptions. 

To the ordinary observer that one eye would 
have seemed entirely lacking in expression. But 
we were used to reading it carefully, and after 
a few seconds 1 saw a certain glimmer of intelli- 
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gence dawn in it, and detected a slight movement 
of her hand, by which I understood that she was 
willing I should reach under her piUow and take 
out the key of the safe. 

I did so, and, kneeling, unfastened the pad- 
lock and swung open the door, then ran my 
fingers over the papers till I came to the envelope 
that held the will. I drew the document from 
the wrapper, and saw the big red seal upon it. 

I pulled forward a chair and sat down by the 
bed holding the paper in my hand where she 
could see it. All thought of everything but the 
living issue between us two women was gone 
from me, there was only myself and the face that 
lay before me on the pillow. A gust of wind 
had extinguished the flame of the night lamp, 
but a flash of lightning just then showed me 
her features, her mouth set grimly on one side, 
dragged and drooping on the other, her grizzled 
hair parted with exactness and smoothed under 
the close cap, and the one inexorable eye fixed 
upon me. It was the last look I had of her face, 
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for the room was now so dark that it was only 

a gray object against the dim whiteness of the 
pillow. 

I think I spoke like this: 

"Grandma, when you made this will, you be- 
lieved that I should some time marry Myles. I 
myself believed it, if, indeed, I thought so seri- 
ously of anything at that time. To you and 
to him it seemed desirable that we should marry, 
and I was passive in the matter, passive and very 
ignorant of myself. I gave way to the stronger 
wills because I didn't know what I was doing. 
But now I do know what it would mean to marry 
a man I didn't love. Grandma," I pleaded, bend- 
ing forward in my earnestness, "you are a woman, 
and you will understand me. Please try to under- 
stand. I am not wilful, nor selfish, nor obstinate 
in this, and I am truly sorry to disappoint you. 
But last summer in New York I met a man whom 
I love well enough to give my life to him with- 
out any worldly considerations to make it more 
desirable. We came together as if Grod had 
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taken us by the hand and led us to each other. 
I didn't tell you at first because, — well, there 
were several reasons. I see now that I ought to 
have done so, but I feared your displeasure, and 
dreaded the opposition I should meet. I waited 
in a cowardly hesitation, but I cannot be false 
any longer. I must tell you the bare truth, 
hard as it may seem to you. Grandma, I cannot 
marry Myles. Therefore I have no right to 
inherit your money." 

I thought I had heard her breath come quickly 
once or twice, and it seemed to me her head had 
moved slightly on the pillow as if she had lifted 
her chin to take a deeper breath, but her hand, 
which was the only part of her body capable 
of expressing her wishes or feelings, did not 
flutter at all, and lay inert on the counterpane. 

I held up the will between us. "That is why 
I asked to see this,'* I went on. "Almost all 
your money was to come to me, and I thought 
you might wish to change that now. So if you 
bid me to do so I shall destroy the will. Is it 
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your wish that it be destroyed? Please tell me 
what to do.'* 

I knelt on the floor beside the bed so that I 
could see the slightest movement of her hand in 
the growing darkness. It lay still as a piece of 
clay, the long, iivithered fingers with their prom- 
inent joints and square tips curled up and mo- 
tionless. "Only move your hand and I shall 
know." I spoke very slowly and distinctly. "If 
you wish me to destroy the will, just move your 
hand. If you do not I shall understand that I 
am to put it back in the safe. Now is the time 
to tell me, grandma. Miss Burden will be here 
very soon. I am willing to do whatever you 
tell me. The money is nothing to me. I only 
want the man I love, if he will have me. You 
can understand that, can't you? Perhaps you 
did love my grandfather a little — ^when you were 
both young. Oh, please move your hand if you 
want the will destroyed. I should be so glad to 
do it. I don't know what you wish me to do. 
This is dreadful, grandma. I am giving you 
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pain and I am suffering myself. Why can't you 

tell me what to do?" 

In my distress I put out one hand and touched 

hers. It was so cold and unresponsive that I 

started back and got trembling upon my feet. 

I stood looking down at her, chilled by a fear 

that I could not formulate. My voice must have 
shaken as I said, 

^^I must put it back in the safe, then. But 
I can never touch the money. If you would 
only let me know that you are displeased and 
angry, that you want to leave me without a 
penny, — anything but this awful silence. I don't 
know what you mean, can't you see that I don't? 
— ^and what I am to do must be done quickly." 
The thought that perhaps she had not seized 
one word of the meaning I was trying to convey, 
rushed over me all at once, and just then I 
heard the horses' feet dash on to the concrete 
driveway in front of the stables, and the quick 
rumble of wheels followed. In a panic of des- 
peration I thrust the paper into the envelope. 
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The darkness began to suffocate me and make 
me dizzy. I felt that I had reached the end of 
my self-possession, that I must escape from the 
room into the air. 

I don't know what I should have done, perhaps 
have rushed madly from her presence with the 
will in my hand, but at that instant a great light 
gleamed vivid and intense on the opposite wall, 
as if a ball of fire had dropped in front of the 
windows, and immediately there followed a crash 
that filled the whole house with sound, and almost 
stunned me. It was impossible to tell what fear- 
ful thing had happened or where it had centred 
itself. I heard a shriek, — ^my own voice, prob- 
ably, — and the next I knew I was clinging to the 
heavy footboard of the bed and praying God 
to save me from whatever the thing might be. 

Just then some one came swiftly into the 
room. It was Agnes, in her white dress. She 
went over and relighted the lamp, then, with 
the quick instinct of the nurse, hurried to the 
bed and bent over it, putting her face close to 
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the pillow. She took up the hand that had lain 
so immovable and felt the wrist ; stooping again 
she touched the cheek and turned the face sUghtly 
toward her. I stood as if paralyzed, realizing 
that something tremendous had happened, but 
ignorant of what it was. 

Agnes straightened herself and looked at me. 
She seemed to take in the details of the scene, 
my rigid figure, the envelope that lay upon the 
floor, the open safe, and the chair that I had 
somehow overturned, — ^when the crash came, I 
suppose. 

"What is this? — some paper of hers? Does 
it belong in the safe? And where is the key? — 
oh, in the lock, yes." She thrust the document 
in among the others, shut the door softly but 
quickly, turned the key and sUpped it into its 
place under the pillow. 

"Now go," she said, taking me firmly by the 
shoulders ; "go to your room and stay till some- 
body calls you. Your grandmother is dead." 

As I went down the hall I could hear Bonnie 
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crying hysterically and Maidie's shrill voice call- 
ing me from below. The bolt that split one of 
our biggest elms had fallen just as they were 
driving into the stables, and the horses had been 
so frightened they had almost overturned the 
carriage. When I had been in my room a few 
minutes, I heard Bonnie give a scream, and then 
she came flying along the passage into my room. 

"Madge, Madge, are you here? I can't see. 
Make a light, do. Oh, what a dreadful thing! 
She is dead, Madge, Miss Burden says the shock 
of that awful crash must have caused her death 
at once. She is dead, Madge, don't you hear me? 
Margaret is dead, your grandmother. Oh, won't 
you ever get that lamp lighted? I don't know 
where I am." 

It was well for me, perhaps, that I had such an 
absorbing care as Bonnie proved to be for the 
remainder of the night. Whimpering and dis- 
hevelled, her eyes wide and full of frightened 
tears, her lips white and trembling and her whole 
body shaking like that of a person in the ague, 
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she collapsed on my couch and became ahnost 
unconscious. It was two hours before I had 
her quiet in bed. She filled the air with her self- 
reproaches for not having done her duty by 
poor Margaret in her lifetime, for having shrunk 
in distaste from the unpleasant sight of the 
poor stricken old lady when she should have 
been sitting by the bedside smoothing the wrin- 
kles out of her pillow. Of course it was per- 
fectly true that Bonnie had been as selfish as 
any bird or butterfly; the fact that the nurses 
had done everything, and done it well, did not 
morally exculpate her. And now the thought 
of that inanimate object that had once been her 
benefactress filled her both with remorse and 
superstitious fear. Grandma PuUen's spirit was 
no longer bound to her body ; it might choose to 
walk the house. So she talked and cried and 
shuddered, starting nervously at every sound, 
until at last she fell asleep clinging to my hand. 
But in the morning when I was tiptoeing 
about the room as carefully as possible in the 
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effort not to waken her she startled me by saying 
abruptly from the bed, 

"Do you think I might have a band of dull 
jet round the brim of my bonnet, Madge? It is 
correct for half mourning, you know, and of 
course I shall not wear crape. It is unbecoming 
and expensive, and besides, Margaret would not 
have worn it for me. Oh,*' with a sudden pang 
of recollection, "my pretty blue blouse with the 
rows of feather-stitching that I took such pains 
with!" She sighed deeply. "It must be dyed, 
of course. I wonder if it will take a good black, 
— doesn't it seem a pity, Madge — ^that exquisite 
shade.'' Death is so sad. I shall have one black 
taffeta waist with fine tucks, and a whole gown 
of nun's veiling, made with a very long sweep. 
Well, in a way it is a relief to think poor Mar- 
garet is gone. What time is it, dear? Will you 
see to my breakfast, — soft-boiled eggs and a 
thin slice of toast, perhaps two if they are very 
thin. I suppose I must eat if I possibly can, 
grief is so exhausting. Please put the cream 
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in the cup yourself, dear, and pour the tea over 
it, the maids are so careless, they will always 
leave it to the last." 

And that was the story of the next two weeks. 
I am afraid I was content to stay on the surface 
of things with Bonnie, and allow Myles to ar- 
range the details — ^the gruesome particulars that 
somebody has to consider — according to his 
judgment. The rest I won't describe, — ^it was all 
a dream-like pageant. The shock of the thun- 
der-clap passed easily as the cause of my grand- 
mother's death; and the sight of the riven elm, 
split almost the whole length of its great trunk, 
was suflSciently convincing to every one. 

After all, you will see, Tony, the truth did 
not serve the purpose that I had expected it 
would. The will remained carefully locked in 
the safe where Agnes had put it until the day 
after the funeral, when it was read in the pres- 
ence of the family. Bonnie's deep solemnity on 
that occasion was a credit to her. She has a 
thousand dollars for herself, the income of which 
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will, by careful management, buy one costume, 
one hat, one pair of boots and two pairs of 
gloves a year. But that phrase, "All the rest 
I give and bequeath to my granddaughter, Mar- 
garet Pullen,'* with its fascinating indeiiniteness, 
must have set her limited but active imagination 
in a whirl. I did not look at her, but I could 
tell how her delicate eyebrows arched themselves 
and her pretty mouth pursed up with a com- 
fortable sympathy for the poor Margaret who 
had been called away from all further enjoy- 
ment fef her worldly possessions. 

But she preserved the proprieties of the occa- 
sion beautifully. Even when we were alone she 
found it possible to shed a few tears before she 
said: 

"My dear girl, did you expect it? You were 
as calm as an eight-day clock. One would think 
you were in the habit of having a fortune left 
you every week. I suppose you will be able to 
live very nicely on what poor Margaret has left 
you, and, of course, you will marry well, too, — 
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a girl of your attractiveness with a nice little 
income back of it. Shall you stay in Pullen, 
dear? — for a while, I mean; of course not 
always." 

I said I had made no plans, and then I thought 
it might be as well to give her a slight hint of 
my position. So I said: 

"Bonnie, I don't intend to alter my ways of 
living on account of this fortune, as you call 
it. I shall probably give away a good part of 
my income. But I shall always take care of 
you, and as soon as possible I want to go 
away from here. We will talk more about it by 
and by, when I have had time to think a 
Kttle." 

I had already determined upon my course in 
certain matters. I went the next day to Bergen- 
ville, and spent three hours with my grand- 
mother's lawyer, at the end of which time I had 
made over all she had left me, — ^houses, lands, 
mill stock and bank accounts, to Hannah Haven- 
den, otherwise known as Maidie; and if it ever 
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helps to save her from a loveless marriage it 
will be of more benefit to her than it ever could 
have been to me. I had not a Uttle difficulty in 
persuading the lawyer to help me carry out my 
intentions ; he seemed to think I should be Ukely 
to come rushing in the next day and beg him 
to undo the business. But at last I carried my 
pointy though I think he still believes me slightly 
unbalanced, so he drew up the papers and in a 
few minutes the transaction was concluded. 

There was only one thing more. I had to 
tell Myles that I was going away. Of course, 
it was not an easy thing to explain. Tony, I 
won't deceive you in the least, — ^he is not so 
utterly without feeling as I had believed him 
to be. But I can't write about that. He took 
a larger view of the case than I thought him 
capable of, and because he didn't blame me, I 
went down into the valley of humiliation, and 
begged him to forget my wayward selfishness 
and my thoughtlessness and egotism. For the 
first time since my grandmother died, I broke 
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down and cried, and when I looked up, Tony, 
I caught the expression on his face, — ^there was 
pain in it, a proud sort of pain for which one 
could not offer one's pity. Well, there was no 
talk of friendship between us, we were deep below 
that. We never could talk with a conunon under- 
standing, because we never thought with one, 
but we touched bottom that day, and both of us 
knew it was final. I said nothing of the dispo- 
sition I had made of the money, but left word 
with the lawyer to tell him when the occasion 
came. One thing I did long to say, "Myles, I 
am leaving you Agnes. She is a much more 
desirable friend than I should have been, and 
in a year's time I shall expect you to write and 
tell me so." But I only suggested that he 
should keep her for a while as a companion for 
Maidie; the child needed a good time and a 
healthy reaction from the restraint of the past 
year. He replied that he had been considering 
the arrangement and hoped that Miss Burden 
would think favorably of it, — ^as I feel sure she 
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will. So in a little time, I venture to believe, it 
will be well with them all. 

Here ends the final chapter that relates to 
PuUen, and I will send the packet to you without 
another word. If I could come to you, Tony, 
in place of the right arm you have lost, if I 
could just be the hand to execute the will of 
your brain, it would be a blessed service to which 
I should be humbly glad to give the rest of my 
Ufe. But I have no right to ask even that. I 
tremble when I think of the selfish, heartless, 
mercenary, untruthful spirit that has written 
itself out in uncompromising detail upon these 
pages. But it is there, and representing one 
phase of my character in its process of develop- 
ment, it was a part of the truth, and must go 
to you as such. 

Tony, do not be afraid of hurting me if I 
seem to you to deserve the punishment of your 
disapproval, but in any case, dear — oh, if I might 
see you once, very quietly, coming simply as an 
old acquaintance to assure myself of your well- 
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being, — ^there would be no harm in that, would 

there? Yet perhaps I couldn't 

Oh, Tony, it would be the joy of living to 
serve you! 

August 4th. 

I am here in the next room to where you are 
sleeping, one hour earlier than the time, — ^I 
couldn't wait for the appointed hour. Bonnie 
is with me, we left Mr. Norrice at the station 
to take the next train back to the city. His 
good-by was like a blessing, — ^what should I 
have done without him? 

Your one word, Come, reached me this morn- 
ing, and / am here. I have looked once into 
the room and seen you stretched out on the 
couch, your one arm lying across your breast 
and your empty sleeve pinned up, your deai 
face, a little pale and thin, resting on the blue 
pillow. The forehead, the dark, crisp hair, the 
firm mouth and chin, — ^they are all the same, and 
presently when you waken, I shall see my own 
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face in your eyes, as in the old days. What a 
strange and terrible thing is this sudden joy, — 
harder to bear, almost, than pain. I am suffer- 
ing in my own incapacity, feeling the sense of 
limitation that a great happiness reveals. Tony, 
I am to be your right arm, — can I believe it? 

You are sleeping long and quietly. It is like 
your beautiful calm self to take your daily nap, 
though you knew I was coming. But the nurse 
has told me what a change has come over you 
since yesterday morning. You are glad^ and, 
Tony, I am glad, but not altogether as I thought 
I should be. I see life before us, not only the 
joy, but the possible sorrow, the struggle, and 
it may be, the separation, but above all I see the 
service, the work, the helpfulness that such a 
union as ours must give back in some measure 
to the world we live in. 

Your watch lies in a case on the table beside 
your couch. When you wake, I think you will 
look first at that. The nurse gave me permis- 
sion to go at once to you when I heard you stir- 
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ring.. It will not startle you to see me in the 
doorway, for to you all things are natural, and 
follow in their ordered sequence. 

Did you sigh just then? . . . There was 
a movement, surely. I feel that you are awake. 
Shall I speak? . . . shall I come? . . • 
I hear your watch chain cUck against the case 
as you put out your hand to look at the hour. 
Tony 



THE END. 
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